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AND ALL THE USUAL FEATURES. 


Editorial 

Tuts is the month when librarians and library workers everywhere, their holidays over, 
turn to their winter plans. There are, however, some interesting events to take place before 
the darker and more active months come. The first is the meeting at Oxford on September 
218t and subsequent days of the Féderation International de Documentation. This will be 
followed by and merge into the ASLIB Conference, and there is in prospeét an attendance 
of over three hundred. ‘Our readers know that this organization produces and advocates 
the International Decimal Classification. It is not primarily a “ library ” society but rather 
one of abstractors and indexers of material, but it is closely akin, and we hope that English 
librarianship will be well represented. Then there is a quite important joint-conference at 
Lincoln of the Northern Branches of the Library Association on September 30th— 
Oé€tober 3rd, which we see is to be opened by the President of the Library Association. 
Finally the London and Home Counties Branch are to confer at Folkestone from Oétober 
14th to 16th, and here, the programme includes Messrs. Jast, Savage, McColvin, Wilks, 
Carter, and the President will also attend. There are other meetings, and if the question is 
asked: do not librarians have too many meetings ? we suppose the answer to be that the 
Association is now so large that local conferences become desirable. One suggestion, that 
has frequently been made, we repeat. The Library Association should delegate a certain 
definite problem to cach of its branches, asking for a report. These reports should form 
the basis of the Annual Conference. It is worthy of more consideration. 

* * x * + « 

Mr. Barlow’s article in this issue reminds us again of the increasing interest shown by 
both public and librarians in reference work. There may be reasons for this in the social 
Structure ; homes are smaller to-day, and those who want to study frequently find themselves 
driven out of them by the propinquity of a talkative, or otherwise not silent, family, or even 
The number of these is not negligible, but there is, as most 


more by the loud-speaker. 
It specially behoves us to look to 


librarians know, an increasing desire for information. 
the currency of our reference books, and to the capacity and comfort of our reading accommo- 
dation. Reference service is a work to which the most accomplished librarian applies himself 
with pride; it taxes all his ingenuity, perception and knowledge. Some of the questions 
which now-a-days are shown in annual reports—a custom Croydon began many years ago— 
involve the consulting of scores of books and considerable expenditure of time. Above all, 
they involve a quick perception of the best lines of approach. A large reference library is 
rarely faced with a question to which it cannot give an answer more or less acceptable ; a 
small one has often more in it than even its staff knows. Good reference work is a matter of 


* * * * 


continuous observation and practice. 
* * 


This leads us to the prattical question : how far is it the business of the reference library 
to become an information bureau ? If a catholic stock of current reférence books is available, 
is it in any way the business of the librarian to find what is in them for readers ? The view is 
firmly held by some that it is not ; his duty ends when he has put the book into the hands of 
the reader, and the reader himself must do his own delving. That view has much to support 
it, because only good workers can do good reference work, and if too much is done for 
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the reader he becomes expensive. An author who is compiling an anthology has been known 
to give indications of the lines of his colleétion and to ask the reference library to get out 
the extracts for him. This goes beyond what can reasonably be expected ; on these methods 
librarians could compile most of the anthologies that exist ; for, when a librarian does this 
work, as Burton Stevenson has proved, his resources enable him to do it extremely well. 

* * * * * * 

While such extreme cases can be met with polite explanations, the general question 
may be answered by a glance at the facts. Every town needs an information bureau ; and 
busy people, who often have but vague ideas of how to use books, are asking for this or that 
fact daily. The library staff must therefore, we submit, become more and more the medium 
between the book and the reader and less and less just the person who hands it out. Some 
libraries have built up considerable information services by personal interviews, telephone, 
and by post. The specialism which would separate reference work into continuous study 
departments with facilities for the keeping of books together in small rooms or carrels, as 
at Manchester, the new University of London Library and elsewhere, is invaluable; and 
we want also accommodation for that recreative cultural pleasure which we call general 
reading, and we want much of what our American friends call ‘* quick-fire reference ” work. 
Some of these facilities are more needed in some towns than are the others, but in a town of 
any size all should be available. This does mean much space in the large towns, but in the 
smaller ones it means rather imagination and an attitude of mind upon the part of the librarian. 

* * * * * * 

Lhe Lvening News of August 17th devoted a swift journalistic article to the L.C.C. night 
classes for next winter. On Librarianship it says :— 

During the coming session the range of subjeéts has been widened further. Librarian- 
ship is the latest addition. In three distriéts—Brixton, Catford and Fulham—young 
people who wish to qualify for service in libraries, municipal or other, will receive 
special training. 

Then, in black-faced type, it continues :— 

Nowadays many large firms maintain libraries and need librarians and the openings 
in public libraries are numerous. 

If these words mean anything it is that public libraries are crying out for assistants, 
and that anyone can attend these classes. Are there really so many openings? It would 
surely be well, too, if these classes, which cannot be a complete training, were limited to 
people who are already getting their practical training as permanent assistants in libraries. 

* * * * * * 

The Year's Work in Librarianship, 1937, has appeared. It is in many ways one of the 
most useful of reference works, and seems to have been edited well by Messrs. Esdaile and 
Pafford. The only criticisms we have to make are possibly in the nature of things, when 
work so exacting and time-using as a survey of the literature of a whole year in a particular 
library field has to be done by busy men and women. It is that most of it consists of references 
to works with a mere adjective or phrase about them. They are useful, of course ; but in a 
work such as this we want the sabsfance of the literature of the year, an account of its addition 
to methods and thinking. We get much of it here, but not enough. 

* * * * * * 

Mr. Fry’s article is one of a kind we should like to see more often, because there are 
many librarians who have written on other subjects than librarianship, and we know as a 
profession too little about them. Surely the librarian has a contribution to make to literature 
although the care and distribution of books rather than the making of them is his real work ! 
Mr. Fry suggests an anthology of librarian poets. We agree. Perhaps those who know of 
any such poets will write to us. We are informed that the poems about which Mr. Fry writes, 
were written when Mr. Berwick Sayers was in his teens. 

* * * * * x 


Librarians who have been anxiously expecting the second volume of Masie Libraries, 
by L. R. McColvin and Harold Reeves, in order to complete their set of this important work, 
will be glad to hear that it is to be published this week. 
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Libraries and the Cinema 


By M. JACKsON-WRIGLEY, F.R.S.L., F.L.A. 
(Librarian, The Liverpool Library, Bold Street, Liverpool). 
THE old and the new—two powerful dispensers in the educational world of to-day. The 
library disperses its favours to the four corners of the earth just for the asking, entirely free, 
and the cinema does similar work at a very small charge. 

The library has passed down the ages of time meeting many misfortunes and vicissitudes. 
It has appeared in many forms—records written on the bark of trees, clay bricks, papyrus 
and parchment rolls ; stones, later in manuscript form, and then books. Fate was exceedingly 
unkind to libraries for were not vast accumulations of treasures wantonly destroyed by 
vandals, records being lost to the world for ever. 

Libraries were struggling for existence long before films appeared as a frown upon the 
brow of the perplexed inventor. Libraries were viewed with suspicion, films were welcomed 
with open arms, and without opposition, for this reason—there was no monetary gain from 
the establishment of libraries, but, there was a fortune awaiting the exploitation of films. 
Libraries have proved their sterling worth to humanity, a friend to the hopeless and helpless. 
The films still have a long way to go to equal their elder sister although they have made rapid 
Strides, and, in the race for prominence have gradually outdistanced other competitors, 
forging ahead to their ultimate gain. 

\ll inventions seem to have their cycle of time and then fade from the horizon of human 
ken. Libraries, with their storehouses of knowledge, will continue to grow and multiply 
and last for ever; dead men’s brains, records in the form of words in print, upon paper, 
will always be consulted long after the films have ceased to funétion. 

Yet, they seem to be an integral part of each other. Films are the direct cause of increased 
demands being made upon the stock of all libraries, sometimes to such an extent that the 
supply runs out. Through their medium the works of prominent authors that have been 
forgotten are suddenly revived and fresh editions have to be printed. The characters of which 
we read suddenly appear in our midst, suffused with life, and clothed in all the glory of the 
reign in which they lived and had their being. It is a strange pleasure to see the characters 
in human flesh. 

One has often tried to visualize the characters when reading, of say—Dickens, Sir 
Walter Scott, Montgomery, Tolstoi, Dante, Wren, Disraeli, Mason, Wells, Hugo, Dumas, 
Lytton, Burnett, Yeats-Brown, Jerome, Bernard Shaw, Shakespeare, Wilson Barrett, Eugene 
Sue, Samuel Butler, Russell, Sinclair Lewis, Anthony Hope, Westcott, and others. 

Films are outstanding in their own characteristics, and can be classified for their brilliance, 
as—'‘Anne of Green Gables,” for the acting ; “ Birth of a Nation” for the cinematography 
or camera work; ‘‘ Blossom Time” for direction; ‘ La Grande Illusion” for editing or 
cutting ; ‘All Quiet on the Western Front ” for the treatment of the story, and so on. 

\s far back as 1831 the cinematograph has been known by many names—the Zoetrope, 
the Zoopraxiscope, the Vitagraph, the Phonautograph, the Cinematiscope, the Phasmatrope, 
the Animatograph, the Kinetoscope, the Vitascope, the Theatrograph, the Vitaphone, and 
lastly, the Cinematograph, until another name is coined, made up of a conglomeration of 
processes. 

The film may be termed the eighth wonder of the world, and may be viewed from three 
standpoints—(1) the Aesthetic; (2) the Commercial; (3) the Scientific. The Aesthetic views 
the film as a medium of dramatic expression; the Commercial covers the amazing growth 
of the film as an industry ; the Scientific deals with the mechanical advance of the instruments 
used, the workings of the projector, the minute mechanism of the camera, and the various 
methods of sound production by discs or sound-strip on film. 

The early progress of the library was prevented by wanton vandalism, that of the film 
by law suits and injunctions. Libraries were founded for the benefit of the people, films for 
the benefit of the pocket, and that is why the popularity of the library has not been as meteoric 
as the film; the library gained ascendency through a dispensation of knowledge, the film 
through the diffusion of pleasure and amusement. 
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Both run on parallel lines ; they are both educational and amusing ; the library serves 
the student for serious study and thrillers of light fiction to while away an idle hour, to relieve 
the overtaxed brain ; the films can show in realistic form periods of history or various phases 
of nature Study, or to relieve the monotony of a strenuous life showing the Jekyll and Hyde 
adventures of the “ man with the club foot.” They both take their respective places on the 
plane of education, which, when all is said and done, is of the greatest importance in our 
national life to-day. 

The film is the modern way of teaching, and the pooled resources of the cinema and 
the library is indeed a force to be reckoned with for the furtherance of education. Even 
with books, instruction has to be supplemented by talk and chalk, a most wearying method 
of tuition leaving the student more bewildered than before. The film does away with that 
human element—it never fails to instruct, and students are held spellbound by the way the 
knowledge is imparted to them—this method of tuition penetrates and sinks deeply. 

With this ‘‘ new teaching ” a new spirit is imparted into the school . . . There is now 
no reason for that Shakespearian type of scholar who goeth “ like snail to school.” All 
modern library authorities recognise the value of the cinematograph as an instrument of 
public utility, and modern libraries are being equipped with cinema operating rooms, 

The establishment of the British Film Institute will prove itself to be a valuable ally 
of the public library. Every Public Library Authority should be a voluntary contributor, 
the subscription to vary according to the amount accruing from the rates and the call likely 
to be made upon the stock of films. I would go further and suggest the County Library 
\uthorities, Universities, The Carnegie United Kingdom Trust, and lastly, the Government 
should make a grant towards thé building up of a National Library of Films. 

These films could be circulated to the libraries and the schools throughout the surrounding 
counties, boroughs and towns. By bringing the cinema within his scope of activities, the 
librarian adds materially to the usefulness of the library to the community generally. It 
should be the aim of all libraries to preserve knowledge for succeeding generations, and 
should reflect every phase of mental activity, not only of the high and educational kind, but 
also of recreative—the social side of life. A vast amount of enlightenment and instruétion, 
with remarkable force and rapidity, can be conveyed through the medium of the cine- 
matograph. “ Every picture tells a story,” whether it be of wonder or beauty, or of sociology, 
literature, travel, or national customs . . . A clearer conception, a more sensible interpre- 
tation of the wonderful things around us, animate and inanimate, is shewn, than could ever 
be conveyed by a professor’s treatise, or an artist’s impressions. 

All Chief Librarians and potential Chiefs of Public Library Administration should 
have it indelibly written on their mind, that, Persistent Publicity Pays through the Peerless 
Priority of the Pictures. The Press and the Posters are powerful portents of public publicity, 
but the pictures take the lead. Where only one will see a poster, hundreds of thousands 
see the same thing on the film, as per ‘‘ Cow and Gate Milk.” Shakespeare wrote in Henry IV. 
“ Give us bold advertisement,” Sir William Robertson Nicoll said—‘ A love of literature 
and books will save us from fever, from fretfulness, from fear, from envy, from the baser 
and malignant possessions.” 

Some librarians were afraid that the cinema would affect the library, it has, but not 
in the direétion they feared, because the films have increased the popularity of the library 
and not detracted from it. 

There are undoubtedly a great number of people who never read, and according to 
the standard of their intelleét are not capable of appreciating books, and would never avail 
themselves of the opportunities placed before them ; and, in the cases of lazy intellectuals, 
the cinema has been the direct means of introducing them to the pleasures to be derived 


from literature. 

When the “ Tale of Two Cities ” was publicly shewn, it caused a sharp demand for books 
on the French Revolution, when “ Les Miserables” was filmed, Victor Hugo’s masterpiece 
was in great demand, and ‘ The Count of Monte Cristo” cleared the library shelves of all 
Alexander Dumas novels. 

The Cinema Correspondent of the ‘ Sunday Express’ once wrote of the film—‘ The 
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film is not only making those read who had no inclination to read before, but, it is making 
read more those who have acquired the habit of reading . . . Apart from this, it has given 
an entirely new orientation to literature.” 

The cinema is a “ live” feature of present-day life, and its popularity can be taken 
advantage of in various ways to link up the libraries and the cinema by using the cinemas 
to direét the public to the greater ‘‘ word-picture ” in the public libraries—the storehouse 
of knowledge for the pauper and the prince. 

People who are ignorant or illiterate need not be so any longer. if they do not know 
the alphabet, they can be taught it. The poorest man, living in one room, has this store of 
wealth just for the asking. 

The Public Lending Department would make one of the most interesting and instruétive 
films, showing borrowers selecting their books and being assisted by specially trained 
assistants. The books themselves could be shown in the process of opening—a true “Alice 
in Wonderland.” 

“ Broadway Melodies’ could be put in the shade for fantasy, decoration, glamour, 
scenery, variety and atmosphere . . . A book-stack would revolve; a book would open 
in the Historical section on the History of England, showing early Britons in their pre- 
historic dress ; these would change as the various periods in the nation’s history was passed 
through; the Literary section would open to view the poets of the various ages and the 
poems they wrote . . . This is idealistic, but feasible. 

It would not be impossible to prepare a film on a much wider scale, the produétion of 
which would run into similar figures to those of the biggest releases. For national publicity 
purposes a film on “ The Public Library : its Evolution and Possibilities,” could be prepared 
displaying the remarkable growth of this valuable institution. The veil of obscurity could 
be torn aside, and that erroneous impression dispelled that the public library is a musty 
institution fit only for “ longbeards ” and “ tottering old age,” where readers are brought 
in bathchairs and invalid carriages. 

That part of the film depicting modern libraries would prove most interesting, with 
their classic and modernistic architecture, spaciousness, impressive entrance halls in marble 
and mosaic, painted walls, concealed lighting, the perfect disposition and supervision of 
rooms. Modern appliances, specially trained staffs, and the tiers upon tiers of books, closely 
classified, yet so simple, would evoke admiration. 

From the film the demonstration shows that through the medium of books one can 
witness the Plague of Athens, or London without contagion ; follow Caesar upon his marches, 
Stand by the side of Agricola as he looks towards Ireland and says that some day he will 
“ go over and take it”; rove the Dark Continent with Livingstone and Stanley; readers 
can witness the horrors, privations and destruction of the Great War; fly round the world 
with Sir Charles Kingsford Smith; the domination of Abyssinia by the Italian troops, or 
that memorable twilight in ‘‘ Vienna” when the inrush of German troops put an end to 
that country. 

Thus it will be seen that in the film libraries have a valuable aid in the furtherance of their 
work. In my opinion the library and the cinema are inseparable and cannot be divorced, 
and should work together “ till the end of time.” 


A Suggestion for Estimating Use of the Reference 
Library By S. H. Bartow, A.L.A. (Reference Library, Bolton). 


Sratistics are only worth compiling if they serve some useful end. Statistics of issues 
ought to show the amount and kind of work that is being done, as an aid for book seleétion 
and for estimating efficiency. Lending library issue records do serve those ends fairly well, 
but in the reference library issue records have no such value. It must not be overlooked 
that lending and reference departments function in different ways, the one by issuing books, 
the other by dispensing information gained from all kinds of sources other than books. 
Both departments exist to give “‘ service,” but the lending library gives a book service which 
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is easily estimated, whereas the reference library gives information, research, and book 
service. 

Therefore it is illogical to adopt for one department the method of recording use of 
another department which has a different function. A book issue record only shows a small 
part of reference work, and even then it is incomplete, since much-used books are on open 
cases. Separate records of the use of vertical files, pamphlet collections, etc., are no guide 
to the value and amount of work done. Nor is it possible to compare the work of different 
reference libraries, since the number of issues depends on the number of books which are 
on open cases, and also on the diverse ways of counting. 

Thus the number of issues bears little relation to the use, or number of users, of the 
library. We must, therefore, find another factor which may be easily counted and which is 
an accurate unit of work accomplished. Since the value of a general or special reference 
department depends as much on the Staff as on the stock, may it not be better to discover 
how much the Staff is used instead of how much the stock is used ? The subjeét of an enquiry 
is a more accurate faétor than the number of books used to answer it. The number of 
books is an accidental factor. Statistics of the number and kind of enquiries will be of greater 
value in book selection, comparison, and estimating efficiency, than incomplete, and therefore 
inaccurate, Statistics of use of books and other material. Staff use of open case books and 
numerous other sources of information would be included. A similar method is used in 
America to record the amount and value of the readers’ advisory service. The work of 
reference library assistants is somewhat similar to that of readers’ advisers. 

Reference enquiries may be divided into four types: (1) for specific books ; (2) for 
information which may be found quickly in general reference books ; (3) enquiries which 
take from 5-15 minutes to answer, and require a more thorough knowledge of the stock 
and more detailed searching ; (4) those which demand research work, taking over 15 minutes. 
Enquiries may be recorded on a daily sheet which is ruled vertically in four columns for each 
type, and horizontally in ten columns for the ten main classes of Dewey. When an enquiry 
has been answered, the assistant will make a tick in appropriate columns, denoting both 
subject and type. Telephone enquiries need not be counted separately. They should be 
included on the daily sheet according to their type and subject. 

Such an analytical register will show clearly and accurately the kind and volume of 
demand made of each section of the stock. It will be a reliable guide for strengthening the 
stock and for estimating efficiency. A book issue record fails in this. One enquiry may be 
answered by using several books, and another by referring only to one source. The former 
will then unduly bulk the issue register, although the value of each enquiry may be the same. 
In the case of commercial and technical departments where the whole, or greater part, of the 
Stock is open to the public, the suggested method is the only practicable one. Another 
advantage is that it is possible to determine how much work each assistant does, and the 
number of staff required to administer the department efficiently. 


The President as Poet 
By W. G. Fry (Deputy Chief Librarian, Manchester Public Libraries). 

Ir is sometimes a little disconcerting to find that the compiler of a poetical anthology has 
included his own work, yet there seems to be no reasonable objeétion to the compiler’s own 
poetry being included, if it is of the required standard and within the scope and purpose of 
the book. Although Berwick Sayers’s article in the Summer Number of the Library Rerien 
is not an anthology, modesty, no doubt, forbade the inclusion in it of the President of the 
Library Association as poet. Nevertheless, his poetry more than attains the Standard that 
he has set for inclusion, and in any future anthology of poetry by librarians he should be 
well represented. 

As one of the junior assistants under Mr. Sayers at Bournemouth thirty-odd years ago, 
I remember that I was thrilled when some of his poems were published in Occasiona/ 
Papers. To test the genuineness of the impression gained so long ago, I have again sought 
access to this journal and have re-read with undimmed pleasure Mr. Berwick Sayers’s con- 
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tributions. It is true that they were written before the modern cult of the rhymeless, 
rhythmless poetry, which must not have more than three words to a line, and from that 
point of view may be considered old-fashioned, but very little ultra-modern poetry is men- 
tioned in his article, nor does it seem to be written by librarians. 

Occasional Papers, it should be explained, was something more than a local journal. 
Unfortunately it did not survive many years, in spite of the calibre of its contributors, among 
whom were G. K. Chesterton, Hilaire Belloc, ‘‘ Clive Holland,” H. L. Vahey, R. Vaughan 
Williams (on “ The Young English Composer”), Duncan Hume (uncle of Compton 
Mackenzie and contributor to Grove’s Dictionary of Music), ]. Cuthbert Hadden and Judge 
Willis. It was probably not launched on a sufficiently wide basis of circulation to become 
popular. 

Mr. Sayers’s contributions took two forms—poetry, and articles on subjects as “ The 
Love of a Bookman,” but usually on nature subjeéts, such as “April in a Pinewood.” With 
the prose we are not here concerned, except to say that it was written under a pseudonym, 
and was contributed not only to Occasional Papers, but to the Bournemouth Graphic as 
well; in the latter, indeed, a whole series appeared, entitled ““A Year in a Pinewood.” 

Mr. Sayers certainly has his tongue in his cheek when he refers to the noticeable tendency 
of classifiers to become poets, but apparently he should have applied inverse chronological 
order if we judge by his own case, seeing that he has, as far as | am able to say, negleéted 
the muse for the more prosaic subjeét of classification. The Bookman gave him the prize 
in at least one of its competitions, but the title of the poem escapes me at the moment. The 
opening lines, however, were : 

‘ Heard ye the wind in the night, my lads, 
Where the Derwent meets the sea.” 

As a native of Bournemouth it was only natural that the beautiful Priory at the junétion 
of the rivers Stour and Avon at Christchurch, and the legend attached to it, should stir his 
imagination. Sheltered on its south side by Hengistbury Head, it is one of the most beautiful 
and inspiring spots in the south of England. His poem of over 150 lines in blank verse not 
only narrates the legend of the transfer of the foundations of the Priory from St. Catherine’s 
Hill to Twynham (Christchurch), but introduces the story of the Stranger who helped in 
the building and to Whom the church is dedicated. It is called The Builder: the Legend of 
Christchurch Priory, and the beauty of the poem and of the legend cannot be fully appreciated 
from the following short extract : 

“In the serene autumnal silences, 
When on the headland all the winds were mute, 
And shimmered all the vale with liquid heat, 
Voiceless the rivers idled in the reeds, 
The birds were drowsed, and listless hung the leaves, 
Down in the vale the clink of trowel on brick 
Smote on the air as music, while the twelve 
Purehearted sons of labour toiled.” 

A still longer poem—by 100 lines—is called Pontius Pilate (Anno Domini, 200). The 
legend again is retold in blank verse—Pilate’s experiences at the Trial of Christ and his down- 
fall, death and doom. It deserves, with the preceding poem, to be rescued from the obscurity 
of the files of a now defuné publication, as will be seen from the following lines : 

‘Amid those howling crags and sobbing trees 
My deed came back tormenting day and dream ; 
It seemed the burning sunlight laugh’d at me, 
It seemed the stars were jibing, jeering eyes, 
That all the waters cried ‘ Thou art condemn’d ! ’ 
And all the winds in echo shriek’d ‘ condemn’d! ’ 
Until the madness fever’d in my brain : 
| gazed my last upon the mocking sun, 
And let my life go forth upon my sword, 
To seek oblivion and forgetfulness,” 
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The other poems are shorter and lighter. In Vision in the Hiawatha metre—Mr. Sayers, 
it will be remembered, is the biographer of Coleridge-Taylor—and God’s Mystery are love 
poems. The following lines are from the latter : 

‘ Ask of the dreams of glowing sunset skies, 
Ask of the night-wind with its thousand sighs 
When all my soul leaps into living flame 
When friend or stranger breathes your sacred name ? 
Ask why the glaring noontide waxes cold 
When I your love-lit eyes no more behold ?— 
Ah, nought that lives ’twixt dawn and fall of dew 
Can fathom or explain my love for you.” 
Instead of quoting more it might be of interest to give the first few lines of 
A LITERARY PRAYER. 
Eternal Source of every art 
Bend o’er me as I| strive with mine, 
Teach Thou my hand, and mind and heart 
To realize that art is Thine. 

Readers will agree, I think, that although the motive in omitting to mention his own 
work is easily understood, he was unnecessarily modest and that an anthology of poems 
by librarians is long overdue. Perhaps one of these days Mr. Sayers will have sufficient 
time to supplement his article by such a compilation. 


Classification in Special Libraries 


By Joun L. THORNTON. 

Ir is recognised that while classification is necessary in every library, it is of vital importance 
where large collections of books dealing with specialized subjeéts are housed. In public 
libraries one can group the literature according to Dewey so that, broadly speaking, books 
on the same subjects are together, but in special libraries the difficulty is to arrange books 
which deal with special se&tions of subjeéts into an order that will keep them in close contaé 
with relative works. Those using the libraries are mostly specialists in the subjects collected, 
and able to criticise any scheme by which books dealing with related subjeéts are separated 
in the schedules. This is particularly notable in libraries devoted to science, medicine, 
and technology, and it remains a faét that the Dewey scheme of classification does not cover 
these subjeéts in a manner likely to satisfy experts in these fields. 

A short time ago, an article appeared in this journal! containing a table indicating the 
number of libraries using the different schemes of classification available. This shows that 
in public and county libraries, the Dewey scheme predominates to a remarkable extent, 
although it is probable that most libraries introduce modifications. The scheme 
is recognised as being more suitable than any other for this type of library, but the revision 
of Brown’s scheme may increase the popularity of this interesting classification ; it will be 
up-to-date, and the schedules of Dewey have never been completely revised, only sections 
being so treated in each edition. This makes the adoption of Dewey by special libraries 
almost impossible, for only very small special collections can be arranged by a scheme that 
is incomplete in many sections, through failure to keep abreast of modern research. 

Alternatives to Dewey are numerous, but all have their drawbacks, Most of them are 
not revised often enough, but there are several that are more exhaustive than is Dewey, 
and are thus more suitable for adoption by libraries consisting of highly specialised colleétions. 
The following table is compiled from material collected from special libraries in the prepara- 
tion of a work entitled Cataloguing in special libraries.2 The libraries are arranged in groups 











! Classification in Great Britain : a brief survey 
Library World, 40, 1938, pp. 155-7 
2 This is to be published by Messrs. Grafton & Co. 
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as required for that book, and some idea is given of the types of special libraries using certain 
schemes of classification, although the number of libraries is too limited to provide definite 
conclusions. 


Dewey L.of C. Ownor 

Dewey (made U. D. c. Lh. mg c. (medied) None Barnard Others 
Univ. and Univ. Coll. .. 4 5 - - 
Med. and Scientific as I - 2 - - 7 - 
Learned Soc. and 1 Prussian State 
Institutions I 2 I 7 - 1 Howard Business 
Commercial and Technical 3 3 2 I - - 
Government a I 7 - 
National Importance o +8 1 I 2 - 
Polytechnical and School 6 - - ~ 7 4 - - 
Others _ - - 5 t Bliss 
Total ch pe 2 8 8 5 3 38 3 3 


The large number of libraries appearing under ‘“* Own or none” will be noted. Some 
of these are arranged in broad subjeéts, fixed location being the rule, while others are arranged 
by size and accession numbers. A few are classified by schemes evolved in the libraries 
themselves, and which are scholarly produétions, while certain librarians have adopted 
decimal notation, arranging the subjeéts to suit their particular requirements. It would 
appear that some libraries are awaiting the appearance of an ideal scheme that will cover 
their special subjeéts in an exhaustive manner, and what is most important, will be maintained 
up to date. 

The appearance of the Bliss scheme of classification in the Table will be noticed; it 
has been introduced in the Manchester Education Committee Library, and it is worthy of 
consideration by other librarians either re-classifying or classifying new libraries. 

Librarians of special libraries must carefully consider the relative values of the schemes 

of classification from their own points of view. The subjects covered must be consulted 
in the schedules of each scheme, while the notation, revision and method of publication of 
each scheme must receive consideration. The arrangemeat and special features of the 
library itself may be against the adoption of any published scheme of classification,’ and these 
details must be fully investigated before a step is taken which may result in an unsatisfactory 
State of affairs in the near future. 














! Classification or fixed location in special libraries 
Library World, 40, 1938, p. 256 


To Miss Cordelia Cleveland, ENTRANT INTO LIBRARIANSHIP. 


Dear Miss CLEVELAND, 

So, having duly matriculated, and having already passed the Elementary Examination 
of the Library Association, you tell me you are going to attend lectures at the West Ham 
Technical College, where certain librarians are to deal with the Intermediate Examination. 
You are well launched upon your career. Being eighteen, you have still some years to go 
before the irresistable career of matrimony more than hovers on your horizon. It is not a 
matter about which you have to make a decision, although it would not be a bad idea if you 
and Mother agreed that you should learn some of the simple domestic arts ; ba¢/—and this 
is imperative—your Mother must understand that if you are a library assistant you cannot 
be a domestic as well. This is where we women are at a disadvantage in the race with men. 
His mother will have a cup of tea brought up for him in the morning, never allows him to 
do a hand’s turn in the house—it would injure the poor dear’s dignity—and actually has 
his boots cleaned for him ; may even clean them herself! This is the sort of thing you may 
be tempted to marry, because we do think marriage is a promotion, don’t we? So you, 
at least, must know something of the art of keeping a house for so precious a prize. Mean 
while, while you have the tail of your eye fixed upon a possible engagement ring and its 
subsequents, you have to be a library assistant. You will be a better one, a better citizen, 
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and not a worse wife, if you become a fully qualified librarian. Moreover, the iniquitous 
rule of men that women must relinquish their work on marriage must ultimately disappear, 
as most other Pauline restrictions have done, or will do. (Such, for example, amongst those 
yet to go, as the impertinence which insists that women must wear hats in a law court or in a 
church—what conceivable relation can a hat have to law or religion? Funny, isn’t it, that a 
man must uncover to show reverence and a woman must do the reverse 7) | am meandering, 
but then, as Shakespeare says, ‘| am a woman, and when I think | mas¢ speak.” The point, 
before I strayed, was—you are often handicapped because Mother thinks you can do this 
washing-up, or that mending, or yonder dusting. She may be right, but usually she isn’t, 


and it is really difficult for her to see why. So, be sure to insist on the absolute necessity of 


your having reasonable freedom for study and a modicum of social recreation. <A girl is 
no worse a Student if she can handle a racket or dance gracefully, always so long as these 
are part and not the whole of official leisure. The fault of men librarians, as you can see 
by reading their journals, is the serious ponderosity and futility which come from the indiges 
tion of over-much study and its accompanying inability to play or to enjoy real life. We 
women can usually avoid this, for, at the lowest, although we wear few of them nowadays, 
fortunately, we have always a love for clothes which ts natural and wholesome although 
it is quite incomprehensible to men; clothes are one of woman’s mental safeguards, and 
it she has ingenuity and taste, her unfailing recreation. All the jeers of all the men from here 
to the poles will not alter or affright us in that world of ours! Outdoor exercise, and the 
meetings of friends over ices or in our club-rooms are essential, too, to the real contadt 
with lite that an effective librarian must have. 

It is clear, my young friend, that you must ‘ redeem the time ” in every way ; for there 
are only twenty-four hours in a day. That, after all, though, is a goodly number. Taking 
7 for work, 8 for sleep—and see that you get them—and 3 for meals—and be sure that you 
take these carefully and leisurely, for nothing spoils a girl’s complexion sooner than bad 
meals hurriedly taken, with an aftermath of indigestion ; all the apparatus of a west-end 
beauty’s dressing table will not disguise that fact for long—you have left six hours for study 
and for all the fun and fresh air you are to get. Plan this carefully, and be sure that two of 
those hours are spent in the open. I| think three hours’ study daily is ample, and, indeed, 
less should do what is wanted, if only you really study. So many of us read many words and 
Stuff ourselves with other people’s notions to the entire exclusion of our own. If your 
head were an empty one, this might have advantages, but, being what it is, | think there is a 
better way. Before you go to a class have some sort of conception of what you expect to 
to gain from it. Whenever you sit down to read, before you begin take a pen and a slip 
of paper and write what you hope to get from the particular reading. Arrange your time 
so that after the class or the reading you can make notes on another piece of paper of what 
you did actually gain or get. In this simple, but | admit exacting, manner you will get standards 
of reference, develop your expressive powers and give syStem to your own mind. We women 
are so often accused, and the accusation was repeated by a professor only last month, of 
filling notebooks with the aétual words of our leéturers, and returning these to them when 
asked for essays. My dear girl, that is not learning at all; it is getting ourselves a mere 
verbal memory which may have no relation to thought whatever. My method avoids this, 
{ think. 

| would examine myself at intervals. In the new text-books a few questions or problems 
are usually given which you could work out after your own reading. That isn’t enough 
nowadays I’m afraid. We have to read the library journals to see what is going on. You see, 
library work continues to improve, or at any rate it alters, and at intervals you must ask your 
self “* what are the significant things that have happened in libraries and their methods since 
last May "—as an example. I have not found this too dithcult, because we take a good 
selection of library periodicals, as your own library does. Therein you are fortunate, because 
a few libraries do not take this or that library periodical for this or that reason. We all have 
not access to the Library Journa/, which is a great drawback. But, then, some librarians don’t 
buy books on librarianship, you know. It is incredible, but it is true. On this point one 
should say a word. Try to own the books you need a// through your course. You can mark 
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MUSIC LIBRARIES: Their Organisation and 
Contents, with a Bibliography of Music 
and Musical Literature 
By LIONEL ROY McCOLVIN, F.L.A. 


Chief Librarian, Westminster Public Libraries, Hon. Sec. of the Library Association 
(Author of “ Library Extension Work”; ‘ Theory of Book Selection,”’ etc.) 
d 


an 
HAROLD REEVES 
Demy 8vo. Cloth. 250 pp. & 328 pp 
2 volumes £1 Is. Od. net. Sold separately 10s. 6d. net each. 


Scope of the Work. 

A full account of Music Libraries, public and private, their contents, organisa 
tion, methods of arrangement, etc., together with a comprehensive classified biblio- 
graphy of the best works in all branches of music and musical literature. 

This work, which forms a guide for all librarians, teachers of music, and the music- 
loving public in general, is an entirely new work by the author of “ Music in 
Public Libraries "’ in collaboration with one who has devoted a lifetime to specialisa- 
tion in music publishing and selling. 

VOLUME ONE. 


Introduction : Contents 
Part OnE. Mustc in Public Libraries 
General survey of history, scope, etc Influences and factors governing provision of music 


and musical literature. Selection—aims, methods, practical considerations. Special types 
of music library and special kinds of provision. 
II. Accession, binding, storage, shelving, etc 
III. Cataloguing and classification—with a detailed survey of various cataloguing codes and 
classification schemes (and an expansion of McColvin’s scheme). 
IV. Miscellaneous questions—e.g., co-operation between libraries, work with musical societies, et« 


Part Two. Musical Literature 
A comprehensive classified list of the best books on all branches of musical theory, practice, 
history, biography, etc. Important out of print books and foreign publications are included, 
full particulars being given. The lists are marked to show desirable accessions for small 
and medium sized libraries. Selected references to the contents of composite works are 
included. 

INDEXES of authors, subjects, etc. 

VoLuME Two 

Part THREE. Music: A Comprehensive Classified List. 
Detailed lists of standard, classical and modern, music of all types, giving full particulars 
of editions, publishers, prices, etc. The lists show: (a) the basic stock for small libraries, 
(6) stock for the libraries of medium sized towns, (c) suggested further additions for larger 
collections. They include also numerous other items, including foreign publications, of 
interest to the general public and to students. 

Part Four. Collections and Libraries. 
A description of important music libraries and collections in Great Britain, America and 
Europe, with information regarding their resources and use. 

Part Five. Private Music Libraries. 
Personal music libraries. ‘‘ Collecting ’’ music : aims, possibilities, methods. Specialisation. 
First editions, rarities, facsimiles, etc 

INDEXES of subjects, composers, et« 
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them, make your own index of them, and do other things which would be punishable in 
borrowed copies. They will always stand as signposts in your library education. This means 
a good deal of petty economy for us, but | feel it is worth it for just the two or three most 
important books, such as Brown’s Manual. 

\s for your life in the library ; be punctual, for that is the courtesy of princesses, and 
you'll get into trouble nowadays if you are not. Remember that the modern library is run 
on severe business lines. You are paid from public money and have a duty to give for it 
all you can. Don’t assess your tasks. It’s just as important that shelves should be straightened 
and in order as it is that the books should be upon them. Be cheerful, and for us this ts 
sometimes difficult. When you have a grievance, don’t feel that you should interview the 
chief librarian about it; get rid of it by examining it. Try to get on with everybody, and 
never take a dislike to, or be jealous of, any other assistant, because these are matters with 
very sharp double-edges. 

\bout overalls : consider yourself lucky to be allowed to wear them. We sometimes 
pretend them to be a male infliction, but that is nonsense, for women librarians introduced 
them. They save a good deal in clothes, and they look business-like. A number of girls, 
all dressed differently, serving the public is really rather a sloppy sight. Some of us have 
not a perfect dress-sense. A good overall is a good disguise. 

| shall write to you often but must close now. I do that with my best wishes, but with 
one word of advice which | shall underline, because you are a sensitive girl. Never pity 
yourself, and let your skin grow a half-inch thicker every year. You will need it. 

Yours always, 


With much love, 
MARGAREYr Dunston. 


Letters on Our Affairs 


Dear STENTOR, 

| was much impressed by the innovation in this journal’s pages anent a “ few pointed 
remarks overheard at the Conference.” I thought all the remarks printed were excellent, 
but oh, Stentor, how my fingers itch to give a few more. In faét the temptation has been so 
fierce this afternoon that now | have actually settled down to write to you I gracefully yield 
to the witching impulse. So here we are: 

“ PornrED”” REMARKS HEARD By Hypra. 

\ Committee-man: “| am of the opinion that members of local authorities should 
not attend conferences. This is my first attendance at the Library Association’s Conference, 
and what I have seen and heard this week amply confirms my view. It is a meeting of 
librarians, and would like to make every librarian attend it. Let them talk shop to their hearts’ 
content. I think, too, that they should pay their own expenses.” 


A Librarian: ‘ Tell me, —-——, how I can get to the meetings without going through 
the exhibition.” 

\ Committee-man’s wife: ‘‘ Yes, my husband is the Chairman of the Library and 
everyone says what a good job he makes of running it.” 

\ Trade Supplier : ‘‘ How are you, old chap ? Come and have a can of beer.” 


A Female Librarian: ‘‘ Yes, | wince every time I think that my non-fiction issues are 
a mere 83.9 per cent. of the total annual issue.” 

A Southsea visitor (female) in slacks : “ 1 haven’t seen one interesting-looking librarian 
all the week.” 

My own Vice-Chairman produced what seems to me to be a good idea. He heard Mr. 
Jast speaking with some feeling on the lack of reliable information on climatic conditions of 
English towns, and suggested that a dozen librarians should be selected, given a supply of 
cards, and each asked to obtain a section of the required information. Another librarian 
could edit it, and the Library Association might issue the book when compiled. What do 
you think of this, Stentor ? 

And, speaking of information, several of my own Committee, to whom I have loaned 
the absorbing volume, A Survey of Libraries, have been particularly vexed to see that the 
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excellent notice of our library was anonymous, when in many other instances libraries were 
given by name. | agree that this is quite a mistake. Give praise where praise is due, and 
hand out criticism similarly. I sometimes think that we are too scared of open criticism, 
and the fac that in the “ Survey ” bad points are given anonymously (of course !) has lost 
a magnificent opportunity of 

TROUNCING CERTAIN LIBRARY COMMITTEES, 
and some of us know how badly Library Committees need trouncing. 

My cuttings in July told me that yet another publicity-seeking councillor had been 
spouting in the local Chamber about a naughty book handed to an innocent child. The 
curious thing about the case (for | made enquiries) was that the trouncing handed out by 
the loquacious councillor aétually followed appropriate action by the Library Committee. 
I suppose we could talk, and write, all night on this subje& of censorship, and what is fit 
for literary consumption, and yet not get much nearer a solution. What are your views, 
Stentor ? If our plays must be censored, why not our books ? Our publishers do not seem 
to help much. I remember how staggered I was, a year or two ago, to find in a novel issued 
by a firm of the utmost integrity a word generally only seen pencilled up in public lavatories. 
In the case I have just referred to the Chairman of that Library’s Committee got to his feet and 
said, in all good faith, I suppose, that ‘‘ the Home Office censors books.” 

I expect that by now you will have read both Duncan Gray’s and Fred Barlow’s books 
on “ Library Finance.” It is a strange thing that after all these years we have had two books 
on the subject, published almost simultaneously. It is an excellent opportunity for the discern- 
ing librarian to lend either, or both, to such members of his Committee as he can persuade 
to read them. With some councillors, library finance is very simply handled. “Give ’em a 
twopenny rate and let it go at that!” is a fairly common saying. 

This week I have had a charming letter from the local Public Relations Officer of 
N.A.L.G.O. He began by saying what excellent work I had done for the town, and what 
admiration he felt for my person and attainments. Then he presented me with the National 
Book Council’s bibliography of local government. And then he suggested that I roused 
the Town Council into running a Local Government Exhibition along the lines of the 
admirable event which Manchester Corporation arranged for the Centenary. I quite agree 
that the public knowledge of municipal matters is almost abysmal, and we regularly do a 
reading-list of short books that we hope someone will read. 1 would much like to see a 
national effort on these lines. Why cannot we agree upon a week for every library in this 
country to issue a reading-list on local government, and reinforce it by a display or lecture 
or two. A nation-wide campaign might do a great deal of good and certainly could wreak 
no harm. And then, too, we might synchronise the issue of reading-lists on many subjects, 
including the hardy annuals of ‘‘ Gardening ” and “ Hiking.” 

Another subject upon which I would like some information is to what extent one can 
(or ought to) duplicate copies of books very much in the public eye. In a town of 40,000 
population we have found that 

54 Copies OF CRONIN’s NovEL 

has by no means assuaged the demand, and with a few other novels, too, such as Gone with the 
Wind and North-West Passage three dozen copies have not by any means broken the back of 
our reserve list. I hold the view that to keep a borrower waiting three or four months for 
a novel he has reserved is very dubious practice, and small wonder that J. D. Stewart said : 
‘For 50 years we have educated our public into believing the library unable to provide 
any wanted book.” If a reader wishes to read Cronin’s book then he might as well have it 
before something else takes his fancy or he has come to the conclusion that the Library is 
“ no good.” 

Just like Inn-keeper Fothergill with his ‘“‘ lavatory only” customers at Thame, we 
have a great deal of innocent fun with our reserve patrons, and I should think that few days 
go by without someone vehemently claiming that they have been waiting ‘“ six months ” 
whereas to tell the truth nobody has ever yet waited so long as two months, even for the 
bulky Seven Pillars of Wisdom. Our reserve file (excuse my harping on it!) provides endless 
diversion. According to it Beverley Nichol’s last book is an also ran, whereas The Three 
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Musketeers is a flying runner, so that we often speculate : 
Are THE PEOPLE WITH A PENNY FOR A RESERVATION ANY TRUE GUIDE ? 
Certainly we find that a reasonable reading-list, dropped in the right quarter, can do a 
lot. We did a thousand copies of a list of books on golf, dropped them in the professional’s 
shop of our municipal links, and within three days there wasn’t a golfing manual in the place 


and a reserve list as long as our prettiest junior’s . . 
And now to end this rambling epistle. 


. arm ! 


My car is shined and greased and | am away 


on a holiday, with The Survey of Libraries in the back seat. Our Steel book-stacks in our Central 
Lending Library have already changed their hue as a result of reading it, and time remains 


to prove what other happy innovations I shall glean from my researches. 


Vale | HyprRA. 


[We do not hold ourselves responsible for the opinions of the writers of “ LerreRS ON Our AFFAIRS.” 


—Editor, Tur Lrsrary Wor.p.] 


Personal News 


Mr. Tapiey-Soper’s many friends will be 
orry to hear that he has broken his leg, 
unfortunately the sound one (his friends 
know him to be lame already). They will 
wish him a good recovery and as rapid a one 
readers may 


is possible. Qur younger 


forgive us for reminding them that Mr. 
fapley-Soper has been for many years a pillar 
of the Library Association, for a long time 
its Finance Chairman, and later Honorary 
Ireasurer, and to him much of the credit 
belongs for establishing Chaucer House and 
the association generally on a sound financial 
basis. For these things he was made Honorary 
Fellow. He was earlier Still a great worker in 
the Library Assistants’ Association and was 


Editor of The Library Assistant 


Miss E. BE. D. Srevenson, M.A., London 
School of Librarianship Diploma, to be 
Branch Librarian at Dunstable, Bedfordshire, 
County Library 


GROUP THEATRE. 
the Group Theatre, 9, Great Newport Street, 
W.C.2, wishes it to be known that members 
of the N.A.L.G.O. are eligible for member- 
ship of the Group Theatre on the same terms 
as Trade Unionists, #¢., 7s. 6d. per annum, 
which entitles the member to a free five shilling 
seat at each production, one guest ticket at the 
reduced price of 3s. and free admission to all 
Group Theatre lectures, exhibitions, etc. The 
aim of the Group Theatre is to present plays 
through the constant collaboration of a group 
of writers, actors, artists and musicians; and, 
at the same time, to keep in constant touch with 
its audience through its programme of lectures, 
exhibitions, and debates on produttions. 


The Secreta ry < of 





Topicalities 
By Frank Hickman, A.L.A. 


\CCRINGTON.—In his capacity of Presi 
dent of the North Western Branch Mr. Charles 
Nowell opened the children’s library. It is a 
fine building added to the existing central 
library with a separate entrance and a dis 
tinctive design. A good illustrated brochure, 
with some capital portraits of the Mayor, 
Chairman, Mr. Singleton the librarian, and 
Mr. Nowell, as well as views of the building 
and rooms forms an appropriate and useful 
souvenir of the occasion. Courage and 
co-operation have produced Your Library, a 
cyclostyled magazine of sixteen pages designed 
to advertise the Accrington Public Library’s 
Young People’s Room. Illustrations appear 
on almost every page and on front and back 
covers. 

ALTRINCHAM.—More than one hundred 
members of the North-Western Branch of the 
Library Association, and the North-Western 
Division of the A.A.L., visited Altrincham 
on July 6th for the Summer Conference. After 
an inspection of the Altrincham Central Library 
and Art Gallery, delegates were given an 
official welcome by His Worship the Mayor, 
the Rt. Hon. the Earl of Stamford. In his 
speech Lord Stamford said the members of 
the Association were lovers of good books 
and good literature, and he hoped they might 
be able, both as an Association and as indi- 
viduals, to transmit that enthusiasm and that 
sense of discrimination to those great number 
of the general public who, year by year, were 
making increasing use of the public libraries 
of the country. The business meeting was 
presided over by the President of the Branch, 
Mr. Charles Nowell. 
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BY THE PRESIDENT OF THE LIBRARY ASSOCIATION 


NEW (Vth) EDITION, REVISED 
AN INTRODUCTION TO 
LIBRARY CLASSIFICATION 


Theoretical, Historical and Practical. With Readings, Exercises and Examination 
Papers. By W.C. BERWICK SaYers (Chief Librarian of the Croydon Public Libraries). 
Author of ‘‘ Manual of Classification,’’ ‘‘ Manual of Children’s Libraries,” etc.; Editor 
of Brown's ‘ Manual of Library Economy.” 
Fifth Edition—revised and considerably enlarged. Cloth. Crown 8vo. Pp. 320. 
10s 6d net. 


SCOPE OF THE WORK. 
[he new edition of this standard work, which has been revised to keep it abreast of modern 
conditions, sets out in the first part the purpose and uses of classification, expounds very simply 
the principles from classical logic according to which schemes can be made, and expounds the parts 
of a library classification. The second part gives the history of the various schemes that have 
been proposed, in accordance with the author’s view that the best approach to modern schemes 
is through a knowledge of the circumstances in which they were developed. The third part deals 
with practice, the application of a scheme, the rules of classifying, and such vital matters as the 
classified catalogue, book-display, etc. The fourth part is a series of graduated exercises, meant 
to be used with the book throughout, forming a course in practical classification based upon 


the Dewey classification. 
Dedication—Preface to the Fifth Edition—New Preface for Beginners—Introduction 
PART I. 
THEORY. 
Che Purpose and Effects of Classification—-The Making of the Schedule I.—Terms. Principles 
»f Division —The Making of the Schedule II1.—Artificial and Natural Classification—The Parts 
of a Book Classification —The Elements of Notation. Author and other Book-Marks. 


PART II. 

HISTORY. 
Introductory. Kinds of Classification. Authorities—Early Theories and Schemes—Utilitarian 
Systems: Aldus, Naudé, The French System, Brunet, The British Museum—The Expansive 
Classification—-The Library of Congress Classification—-Decimal Classification: du Maine, 
Shurtleff, Bodleian, The Baconian Chart, Dewey’s Predecessors— The Dewey Decimal 
Classification —The International Classification—The Subject Classification—Bliss’s System of 
Bibliographic Classification, Ranganathan’s Colon Classification, Special Classifications, etc. 

PART III. 

PRACTICAL APPLICATION. 

Che Rules of Classifying—The Classified Catalogue—The Arrangement of a Classified Library— 
Book Display 

PART IV. 

A SHORT COURSE IN PRACTICAL CLASSIFICATION WITH SPECIAL 
REFERENCE TO THE DECIMAL CLASSIFICATION. 

Preliminary and Method of Approach; and a Short Series of Exercises on General Rules 
General Works —Philosophy —Religion-—-Sociology and Economic Science—Literature and 
Philology —Test Examination, I.—-Science—Useful (or Practical) Arts—Fine and Recreative 
Arts—History and its Collaterals—History and its Coilaterals, continued. Final Hints and 
Conclusion-——Test Examination, II. 

APPENDIX. 


Examination Hints and Questions—List of Authorities. 


GRAFTON & CO., Coptic House, 51 Great Russell Street, LONDON, W.C.1 
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A.A.L.—Congratulations to the Association 
of Assistant Librarians upon the new 
Recommended Books. ‘Thanks to Mr. Frank 
Gardner, Hon. Editor, and a seleétion panel 
consisting of five prominent librarians, this 
publication is now bigger and better than ever, 
and is itself worthy of the highest recommen- 
dation. All subscribing libraries, which it is 
hoped means all libraries, are invited to assist 
in the work of book selection for this publica- 
tion which, it must be remembered, is designed 
as a co-operative bulletin for the use of public 
libraries. A neat panel has, thoughtfully, 
been left on the illustrated cover of Recommended 
Books to allow each public library to insert its 
own name. 


BIRMINGHAM. — A _ most successful 
Summer School has been held at the Chan- 
cellor’s Hall, Birmingham, this year, as usual 
under the auspices of the Library Association, 
but directed and sustained by the- Public 
Libraries and the University. Mr. Cashmore 
was again Chairman and Miss M. E. Weston 


again Hon. Secretary, and all the course 
lecturers, mainly members of the Public 
Libraries’ Staff, gave their services. An excel- 


lent entertainment, which included a play of 
Dunsany’s, was given by the Staff, in which 
also was a lovely little ‘‘ Chekoy ” play. This 
portrayed a village library, with a most suc- 
cessful set of Chekovian characters, whose 
brief antics occasioned much mirth. The 
Inaugural Address on ‘‘ Our Profession ” was 
given by the President of the Library Associa- 
tion (Mr. Berwick Sayers) and the visiting 
le€turers included Mr. F. G. B. Hutchings, 
Mr. A. C. Townend, Mr. Hilary Jenkinson, 
and others. There were excursions to branch 
libraries, a reception and exhibition at the 
Central Library, a delightful tea-party given 
by Mrs. and the Misses Cashmore, and visits 
were made to Stratford-on-Avon, Lichfield, 
and elsewhere. The attendance varied between 
the two weeks, but 
were present at the Inaugural address. 


we understand that 18c 
This, 
by the way, provoked considerable interest in 
the press 


BRENTFORD AND CHISWICK. — The 
Fordwick (No. 25) contains a most interesting 
and informative article dealing with books 
on education by the famous Dr. P. B. Ballard. 
Many librarians would do well to use this 
authoritative article to check their Education 
shelves. 








BURTON-UPON-TRENT.—The Burton- 
upon-Trent Public Library, Museum and Art 
Gallery appeals in its Quarterly Bulletin (Vol. 4, 
No. 6) for a botanist to colle& and identify 
specimens of local wild flowers, with a view 
to Starting a weekly exhibition at the Museum. 
The Museum already has an unusual attraction 
in the shape of its Aquaria, recently augmented 
with some silver mollies, zebra fish, platzs 
and red swordtails. 


CAMBRIDGE.—“ The Literary Value of 
the Bible” and ‘ Hobbies” are articles by 
S. C. Roberts, M.A., and W. A. Fenton, 
M.A., F.L.A., contained in the July Cambridge 
Public Library Record and Book-Lisf. Although 
this publication includes numerous advertise- 
ments, these are not allowed to irritate the 
reader, thanks to a system which keeps 
adverts. to the verso and literary matter and 
book-lists to the reéto. 

COVENTRY .—The Coventry Bookshelf (July- 
August) opens with an interesting paragraph 
on the Holbrook Branch Library. This new 
Branch was officially opened on May 26th 
by a former City Librarian of Coventry, 
Mr. Charles Nowell. 


CROYDON.—In Croydon’s Readers’ Index 
and Guide for July-August, timely reference is 
made to Mr. Lionel McColvin’s address, 
“The common interest of public librarians 
and booksellers,” delivered at the Torquay 
Conference of the Associated Booksellers of 
Great Britain and Ireland. Croydon has been 
quick to give practical effect to Mr. McColvin’s 
conference sentiments by offering every assis- 
tance to those desirous of purchasing suitable 
books for themselves or others. 


DARLINGTON.—The County Borough 
of Darlington’s Record and Book Lift (No. 37) 
combines clarity and comprehensiveness—an 
expensive but excellent achievement. 


FULHAM.—Fulham Public Libraries have 
made the experiment, im response to a demand, 
of sele&ting 1,000 novels from the stock of 
16,000 and of publishing their authors and 
titles in the form of an attractive booklet 
entitled, One Thousand Novels. The entries are 
arranged under fifteen wisely chosen headings. 
A prefatory note makes it clear that the selec- 
tion of 1,000 titles is not intended as a list 
of “ best” novels, but is designed to appeal 
to a wide circle of readers of all tastes and 
not to the Student of literature. It will be 
interesting to learn results of this venture. 
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The Editor of Fulham’s Treasure Land has 
made excellent capital out of London’s biggest 
entertainment “ draw,” viz., “ Snow White 
and the Seven Dwarfs,” by including under 
this title a delightful sketch of the life and 
work of the Brothers Grimm. 

HALIFAX.—Apart from extensive book 
lists, the Jume Readers’ Guide from the Halifax 
Public Libraries contains a number of care- 
fully seleéted press extracts apposite to books 
and libraries. 

HEREFORDSHIRE. — A seasonable pub- 
lication is Sports and Games, issued by Heretord- 
shire County Libraries. Thanks to the pleasing 
type, the open setting, the amusing line illus- 
trations by Fougasse and McCullough, and 
the pertinent quotations, this orange-coloured 
booklet has a fresh and vigorous appearance 
which is sure to appeal to the sports enthus- 
lasts. 

HORNSEY .—Hornsey’s Book Lift (Summer 
No.) is a competent production which would 
have been rendered more interesting by the 
employment throughout of introductory para- 
gtaphs such as that preceding the Current 
Problems book list. 

LEEDS. — The Leeds Chimney Corner 
(Summer No.) opens with a charmingly frank 
letter from a favourite boys’ author, Dr. W. A. 
Bryce. It is safe to prophecy that the books 
by Dr. Bryce which are described in the list 
which follows his letter will find little rest 
on the Leeds Junior Library shelves for many 
weeks to come. 

LEICESTER.—The cover of the Leicester 
Museum Art Gallery and Library Bulletin 
(No. 57) bears an illustration of a charter to 
Garendon Abbey from the William, Earl 
Ferrers, Earl of Derby, who was killed at 
the siege of Acon in the Holy Land in 1190. 
The first article in the Bulletin tells, among 
other interesting things, that this ancient 
document was recently presented to the 
Muniment Room of the Leicester City Museum 
by the British Records Association. An 
object of this Association is the “ preservation 
of local records by taking measures for the 
rescue and distribution to recognized custo- 
dians, of documents which otherwise would 
be dispersed or destroyed.” 

MIDDLESEX .—Librarians who are striving 
to improve their magazine-bulletins, and who 
are looking for an ideal model, are strongly 
recommended to secure a copy of Middlesex 
County Libraries’ Books for Ali for July. 





Format, type, contents, general style, etc., all 
are superb. Each of the eight articles, com- 
prising the July contents, is interesting for 
itself alone, but each article judiciously 
Stimulates an interest in books and authors. 

NOR WICH.—Norwich Public Libraries’ 
Readers’ Guide, July-September, is all that its 
title leads those to believe who purchase it 
for one penny. 

PADDINGTON.—Paddington’s eight-page 
folder, New Books (July), is a first-class pro- 
duétion of its kind—a little marvel ! 

PORTSMOUTH.—An outstanding feature 
of The Portsmouth Reader for July is an article 
by Arthur Lamsley, the Dai/y Mai/ Yachting 
correspondent. This article—‘‘ White Wings 
and Sea Breezes”—is followed by appro- 
priate book lists. 

SHEFFIELD.— Question Time is a booklet 
with an arresting cover issued by Sheffield 
City Libraries. Its contents consist of superbly 
annotated book-lists under headings which 
represent truly typical topical problems. This 
publication cannot fail to achieve the desired 
results. 

SWINTON AND PENDLEBURY.—An 
excellent editorial, an excellent article by the 
popular author, Andrew Wood, excellent book 
lists with excellent annotations, combine to 
make an excellent Swinton and Pendlebury 
Bulletin for July. 

TOTTENHAM.—A number of interesting 
and attractively printed booklets and folders 
have recently been issued by the Tottenham 
Public Libraries. These include Gwide to the 
Library Service, copies of which have been 
delivered, together with application forms, 
to all houses in the areas served by Tottenham’s 
latest Branch Libraries. Modern Library Service 
was printed for distribution from a display 
Stand arranged by the Libraries during a 
“Health Week” exhibition. An extensive 
list of books on Maternity and Child Welfare 
was prepared at the request of the Medical 
Officer of Health for distribution through the 
clinics, half the cost being borne by the Public 
Health Department and half by the Libraries. 
This list is annotated briefly but helpfully. 

WATFORD.—Watford’s Junior Bookshelf 
contains a valuable little article upon books 
which have been broadcast, or are about to be 
broadcast, in the B.B.C.’s ‘“ Children’s Hour ” 
programmes. 

WORTHING.—A charming small branch 
library was opened at Durrington on June 
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30th by the President of the Library Associa- 
tion, the Mayor being in the chair. Mr. 
Sayers delivered an address on the glamour 
of books and on the joys of reading, and 
prefaced it by recalling to his hearers that for 
many years in the minds of people in all parts 
of England the word Worthing conjured up 
the personality of a vivid, capable, eloquent 
and successful woman librarian. The mantle 
of Marion Frost had descended to Miss Ethel 
Gerard, and he doubted if any library had two 
such gifted women serving it together and in 
succession. Mr. Sayers received a beautifully 
bound copy of the Oxford Book of Modern Verse 
instead of the usual, and useless, ceremonial 
key. The first number of the Worthing 
Libraries’ The Worthing Quarterly, is a praise- 
worthy production. The lists of recent addi- 
tions are nicely set out, but annotations would 
have added to their attraétion and to the value 
of the magazine. 


Library Reports 


By Hersperr C. SAWTELLE, 


Bermondsey Public Libraries. 


CHELMSFORD Public Libraries. Borough 
Librarian’s Annual Report, 1937-1938. 
Borough Librarian, }. H. Davies, F.L.A. 
Population (estimated, 1936), 30,000. Rate, 
3.98d. Stock: Lending, 23,207; Junior, 
3,617; Reference, 4,926. Additions, 3,102. 
Withdrawals, 1,077. Lending, 
242,264; Junior, 33,536; Reference, 5,878. 
Borrowers, 10,787; extra tickets, 3,258. 

The year under review was chiefly notable for the 
consolidating and strengthening the re-planning of the 
past two or three years. The book-stock was carefully 
weeded, much dead material removed, and many 
udditions and replacements made. Public appreciation 
of the improved service is clearly indicated by the 
increased number of new readers enrolled, and the 
record total of books circulated. For the first time in 
any one year the issue of books for home reading totalled 

over a quarter of a million, and was more than 30,000 

above the previous year’s figures. Special efforts to 

uttraét and interest children in the junior department of 
the Library resulted in a 10 per cent. increase on the 
annual circulation. In May last the Borough Librarian, 

Mr. J. L. Wilson, F.L.A., resigned to become Librarian 

of Beckenham, and was succeeded by Mr. |]. H. Davies, 

P.L.A., of Paddington 


Hornsey Public Libraries. — 39th Annual 
Report, 1937-1938. Borough Librarian, |. G. 
Faraday, F.R.S.A. Population (1931), 95,523. 
Rate, 2.546d. Income from Rate, £10,932. 


Issues : 


Stock: Lending, 75,668 ; Reference, 4,766. 
5,901. 


Additions, Withdrawals, 3,809. 





Children’s 
Library, 97,102. Borrowers, 19,441 ; extra 


Issues: Lending, 584,238; 
tickets, 17,674. Branches, 3. 
Satisfaétory progress is reported in the year just 
ended. Book circulation from the Central Library 
and one of the branch libraries was considerably larger 
than in the previous year, but the other two branches 
were not quite so successful. The Highgate Library 
was closed for a fortnight for re-decoration, and by 
this nearly 3,000 issues were lost. Non-fiction issues 
were increased by 2.75 per cent. over the four libraries. 
The register of borrowers was thoroughly revised 
during the year and a large number of removals made. 
he privilege of using two extra tickets for non-fiétion 
reading is greatly appreciated by thousands of 
borrowers. Considerable additions were made to the 
Reference Library and, although this department suffers 
with the rest of the Central Library from acute con- 
gestion, greater demands were made upon its resources. 
The Committee are Still giving their earnest considera- 
tion to this problem of congestion, and strong efforts 
are being made to secure an entirely new building, 
designed and equipped to meet an ever-increasing 
public demand. 

JOHANNESBURG Public Library.—Annual Re- 
port for the year ending June 30th, 1937. 
Librarian, R. F. Kennedy, F.L.A. Stock : 
Lending, 68,224; Reference, 86,709 ; Chil- 


dren’s Library, 6,076; Schools, 6,200. 
Additions, 19,132. Withdrawals, 8,588. 
Issues : Lending, 446,414; Children, 
68,305; Reference (estimated), 112,150; 


Schools (18 weeks only), 27,480. Borrowers, 


18,577; extra tickets, 1,143. 

This Report covers the second full year in the new 
library building and records a period of unprecedented 
activity in all departments. A good deal of time and 
labour was devoted to reorganisation and development 
for the future, while the result of the year’s work proves 
the wisdom of the authorities in providing such a 
splendid new library. Many hundreds of new readers 
have been attraéted to the library and there are now 
nearly 20,000 borrowers’ tickets in a¢tive use. The 
aggregate circulation was the highest on record. The 
use of books other than fiétion also reached a record 
total and was over 3,500 more than in the previous 
year. New non-fiction books are now purchased 
locally immediately they are published. A further 
development of the library service was the eStablish 
ment of a syStem of school libraries. 6,000 books have 
been sent to 52 schools for the use of 11,500 school 
children. ‘The provision of these libraries does not 
seem to have affeéted in any way the popularity of the 
children’s department at the Library, which again 
accomplished a record year’s work. A fine colleétion 
of archeological specimens, the gift of Dr. H. S. 
Harger, was added to the Geological Museum during 
the year. 

Nuneaton Public Library.—Report of the 
Librarian for the year 1937. Borough 


Librarian, John Stuffins, F.L.A. Population 
(1931), 46,305. Rate, 2.68d. Income from 
Rate, £2,392. Stock: Lending, 14,390; 


Junior, 2,737; Reference, 1,257. Addi- 
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Withdrawals, 512. Issues: 


tions, 
Lending, 122,396; Junior, 25,415 ; Branches 


3,630. 

19,353. Borrowers, 7,118; extra tickets, 
4,056. Branches, 2. 

Here is a record of the third year’s working of the 
reorganised library service. Although the results are 
wot up to the exceptionally high Standard of the past 
two years, further progress was made in all depart 
ments and aétivities. Unfortunately no advance was 
made in the direétion of a much-needed new building, 
ind the Strain on the present accommodation has 
almost reached its maximum. More than 1,000 new 
readers were enrolled during the year and these helped 
to force the total circulation to 16,666 above that of the 
vear before. The results from the children’s depart- 
ment were rather disappointing, owing to the present 
short hours of opening and the inadequate accommoda 
tion available at the Central Library. The third, and 
last, instalment of the Carnegie book-purchase grant 
was received during the past year. Good progress was 
made in the building up of a basic reference stock, but 
the public space in this room is very limited. The 
popularity of the small branch libraries continues to 
increase and one of them is now open an extra evening 
per week. An extra full-time assistant was appointed 
during the year. 

PeNGE Public Library—A Year’s Work and 
Progress, 1937-1938. Librarian, A. W. 
McClellan. Population (1931), 27,771. Stock 
Lending, 18,074 ; Junior, 2,040; Reference, 
1,411; Local, 784. Additions, 3,018. 
Withdrawals, 1,608. Issues: Lending, 
169,603 ; Junior, 26,439; Reference, 5,795. 
Borrowers, 6,517; extra tickets, 3,187. 

\ number of alterations in the organisation of, 
ind some new developments in the service have been 
nitiated in the year just closed. Progress in many 
dire&tions, and a growth in popularity has resulted 
lhe total number of registered readers is the highest 
yet attained and the aggregate book circulation also 
reached record figures. There was a continued increase 
in the proportion of non-fictional works issued, but 
there was a drop in the issue of juvenile books. The 
Reference Library had its most busy year on record 
The seating arrangements there have been greatly 
improved and a rise of 25 per cent. in its use has been 
noted. Among the new innovations of the year, atten 
on is called to the publication of the Book News every 
juarter, which is sold to readers at 2d. per copy; the 
New Book Information Service whereby readers are notified 
of all new books added on their pet subjeét ; and the 
Vtudent*s Renewal Scheme, by which Students are allowed 
to keep special Study books for three months. The 
innual auétion sale of old newspapers and periodicals 
realised a considerable amount 


RocuDALE Public Libraries, Art Gallery and 


Museum.—67th Annual Report, 1937-1938. 
Chief Librarian and Curator, C. Stott. Popu- 


lation (1931), 95,590. Rate, 3.80d. Income 
from Rate, {6,764. Stock: Lending, 
555445; Reference, 18,659. Additions, 
8,269. Withdrawals, 8,347. Issues: Lend- 


ing, 495,778 ; Reference, 8,796. Borrowers, 
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Branches, 5. 








25,793; extra tickets, 4,797. 
Distributing Stations, 4. 

The Dickman Charging System is being intro 
duced into the Central Lending Library and the work of 
converting the department for this purpose was carried 
out during the year under review. 50,000 volumes were 
involved and the work had to be discharged largely 
outside lending library hours, which meant the Stati 
working a considerable amount of overtime. When 
this system is in full working order a notable increase 
in circulation is confidently expeéted. For some time 
past the issues have been falling, and during the past 
year were nearly 40,000 down. One bright spot, 
however, was the issue of serious literature for home 
reading which recorded an increase of over 5,000 
Library “‘ lessons ’’ were given to 24 groups of school 
children during the year. Visitors to the Art Gallery 
and Museum totalled 141,197. 
SOUTHEND-ON-SEA _ Public 

Museum.—32nd Annual Report. Borough 
Librarian and Curator, William Pollitt, 
F.S.A., F.L.A. Population, 137,000. Stock : 
Lending, 38,425; Junior, 13,310; Refer 
ence, 9,201; Branches, 25,125. Additions, 
8,471. Withdrawals, 6,561. Issues : 
Lending, 460,503; Reference, 30,829; 
Branches, 477,626 ; Schools, 134,705 ; Hos- 
pitals, 1,534. Borrowers’ tickets in force, 
51,301. Branches, 2. 1 Distributing Centre, 

Fresh records in the total number of books issued 
have been set up annually over a long period, and in 
the year just passed the highest point so far was reached. 


Libraries and 
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The previous year’s record was beaten by 51,479. 
For the sixth successive year the total circulation has 
exceeded one million. In the last decade the book stock 
has been doubled and the number of registered readers 
has grown in proportion until now about 25 per cent. 
of the population are borrowers. This continual rapid 
growth of the service has greatly increased the difficul- 
ties of Storage and public accommodation at the Central 
Library. The Library was extended just over ten years 
ago but to-day finds itself in no better position than it 
was before 1927. Some means will have to be found to 
overcome these difficulties, and in the meantime the 
Committee are considering the establishment of further 
branch libraries. A library at Shoebury and one at 
Westcliff are to be built at some future date. The 
Museum attraéted over 40,000 visitors during the year 


The Librarians’ Guide to 
New Editions 


By Frep Bar.Low. 


Or all the many lists of books published in 
various ways this Guide to New Editions is 
perhaps unique. Its purpose is not only to 
bring together each month the titles of books 
recently revised, but to show to what degree, 
if any, these books have been changed. This 
information is not readily to be found else 
where. 

Bew ey (W. F.) and Harnerr (J.) The Culti- 
vation of Mushrooms. Ed. 2. 1938. 
Anglo-Scottish Press. 3s. 6d. 

About half as long again as the edition of 1934, 
and has, in addition, twelve new full-page plates. Con- 
siderable advances have been made in mushroom 
cultivation during recent years and these the authors are 
well qualified to describe. 

FLETCHER (5/7 Banister) A History of Archi- 
tecture on the Comparative Method. Ed. 
10. 1938. Batsford. 4as. 

First published in 1896. The textual alterations 
in this revision are slight but there are now added some 
two hundred new illustrations, many of recent build- 
ings. Most of the remaining illustrations, some four 
thousand in all, have been reproduced afresh to a larger 
scale 
Haut (T. S.) Tramping in Arran. Ed. 2. 

1938. Falkirk: Wayfaring Association. 
38. 6d. 

The edition of 1927 has been improved by the 
iddition of several new excursions and by the revision 
of several of the old ones. More and better illustrations 
are now given, together with the Story of the View 
Indicator 
Jones (LI. Rodwell) and Bryan (P. W’.) North 

America, an_ historical, economic and 
regional geography, maps and diagrams. 
Ed. 5. 1938. Methuen. 2as. 6d. net. 

The fourth edition was published five years ago. 

In this new edition very considerable changes have 





been made. Chapters XII., XIIL, XVI., and XXIV. 
are entirely new and chapters XIV., XV. and XXXII. 
are largely rewritten. The remaining chapters have 
been supplemented and the Statistics revised. Thirty 
new maps have also been added. 

O’Berrneé (J. J. R.) Serbo-Crotian Self 
Taught. Ed. 2. Marlborough. 4s. 

This is a complete revision of the first edition of 
1921 in this well known series. About thirty pages 
longer, the new edition has extended its vocabularies 
to include new features such as Aviation, Cycling, 
Commercial, Wireless and Eleétrical terms. <A short 
outline of Serbian grammar has been re-written. 
Oman (Sir Charles) England before the 

Norman Conquest, being a History of the 
Celtic, Roman and Anglo-Saxon Periods 
down to the Year A.p. 1066. Maps. Ed. 8. 
1938. Methuen. 15s. net. 

The last edition of this book appeared in 1929 ; 
since then much new material has been brought up 
by the spades of archxologists. The chapters dealing 
with pre-Roman and Roman Britain and the coming 
of the Anglo-Saxons have been completely revised, in 
in the light of this new knowledge. 

Wonrer (J. J.) A Guide to Land Registry 
Practice. Ed. 4. 1938. Solicitor’s Law 
Stationery Society, Ltd. ros. 6d. 

First published 1928 and last revised 1935. New 
material has been added to cover changes in praétice. 
Two important forms were changed after the book was 
printed and these are now included as an appendix. 


Forthcoming Conferences on 
Documentaton and Allied Subjects 


\r Lady Margaret Hall, Oxford, during the 
period September 21$t to 26th, will be held 
two Conferences, the printed proceedings of 
which should be of special interest to 
Librarians. The first of these is the Fourteenth 
Conference of the International Federation 
for Documentation, which is being attended 
by members from many parts of the world 
and by a number of representatives of foreign 
governments. At this Conference over a 
hundred valuable papers are being presented 
which are being grouped under the following 
headings: The Making of Abstracts from 
Periodical Literature, The Praétical Applica- 
tion and Use of Bibliographies, The State of 
Bibliography in Various Countries and in 
Various Subjects, Photographic and other 
Copying Processes in their application to 
Bibliographical Problems, The Teaching of 
Documentation, Theories of Cataloguing and 
Indexing Systems. In addition there are 
certain Joint Sessions with the Association 
of Special Libraries and Information Bureaux, 
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which will hold its Fifteenth Annual Con- 
ference in the same building during the week- 
end. These joint sessions include papers on 
Problems of International Documentation, 
The Organisation of Information Services, 
The Evaluation of Scientific and Technical 
Periodicals, and Tools for Library Co-opera- 
tion. All these papers will be published i 

full before the Conference in the Transaétions 
of the International Federation for Documen- 
tation. 


Reviews 


McCouvin (Lionel R., 
Survey of Libraries. Reports on a Survey 
made by the Library Association during 
1936-1937, Library Association. 

The Library Association is to be congratulated 
on the great work it has undertaken in conneétion 
with a general survey of the world’s libraries. At 
the inception of the plan a Joint Survey Committee 
was appointed and its first work was to prepare 
schedules which provided a conspeétus of the field to 
be surveyed. These are printed as an Appendix to the 


General Editor) A 


volume. The schedules also served the purpose of 
facilitating the co-ordination of the information 
colleéted. The book itself was then planned, the sur- 


veyors were sele&ted and a particular Country or 
Distri& was allotted to each of them. Great Britain 
was divided into twelve areas; five surveyors were 
allotted various parts of the Continent of Europe, and 
three were sent to North America. The British 
surveyors covered the whole of the country and visited 
practically every important library. The European 
surveyors covered the greater part of the Continent, 
except Spain, Italy and the Balkans. The European 
and American surveyors gave their attention mainly 
to a general view of the libraries they visited with 
particular regard to typical, important and significant 
details of the work carried on in them. The field in 
\merica was divided into three chief seétions as shown 
in the schedules. The work which began in February, 
1936, took eighteen months to complete, and naturally 
with such a mass of material to be edited publication 
was delayed for a time, but we must compliment the 
Editors on having produced such an exhaustive work 
without still more prolonged delay. The book runs to 
730 pages and it would have been surprising if the 


amount of material it contains, covering as it does 
practically ‘“‘a world of libraries,’ could have been 
increased. On the whole the proportion is good, 


considering the great difficulties, and if any improve 

ment could be suggested it is that the Scottish distriéts 

might have fuller treatment. This is a minor point 
to mention in a work which will prove of enormous 
value for present day and future reference. 

Quintus Horatius Fiaccus. Editions in 
the United States and Canada as they 
appear in The Union Catalog of the Library 
of Congress. Illus. California, Mills 
College. $5.00. 


As a contribution 
union list of editions of 


to classical bibliography this 
Horace in the Libraries of 





Canada and the United States will be of considerable 
value. It registers nearly 2,800 manuscripts and printed 
editions in 123 libraries and 17 private colle@tions. 
There are apparently 27 MSS., 36 incunabula and 196 
editions of the 16th century. It is to be hoped that 
many other bibliographies based on the Union Cata- 
jogue of the Library of Congress will be forthcoming. 


Rorn (Cecil) Magna _ Bibliotheca Anglo 
Judaica. A Bibliographical Guide to Anglo- 
Jewish Flistoryv. New Edition, revised and 


enlarged. Jewish Historical Society of 
England. Goldston. 315. 6d. net. 
This Anglo-Jewish bibliography is a_ second 


edition of the pioneer work of Joseph Jacobs and 
Lucien Wolf published in 1887. Based on the Mocatta 
Colle&tion in the Library of University College, many 
other libraries have been laid under contribution and 
the result is a valuable addition to the knowledge of the 
subject. The historical seétion has been brought up 
to date, but the seétions illustrative of Anglo-Jewish 
life and literature have been cut short at 1837, although 
one or two subjeéts are carried a little later. 


Book-Selection Guide 


\ DESCRIPTIVE LIST OF BOOKS OF 
DEFINITE INTEREST TO LIBRARIANS. 
PROFESSIONAL. 


BisHop (William Warner) Carnegie Corpora- 
tion and College Libraries, 1929-1938. 
New York, Carnegie Corporation. 

This informative handbook is the result of Dr. 
Bishop’s ten years’ association with the aétivities of the 
Corporation which has done consistent work during 
that period in the development of college libraries, to 
which grants have been made from time to time for 
the purchase of books. Dr. Bishop’s intention, as 
admitted by himself, has been “‘to describe briefly 
in narrative form the various steps in the work of the 
three advisory groups and also in the operation of 
purchasing.” He has also included a bibliography, 
maps and Statistical tables. 

Book Auction REcorps. Vol. 35. Part 2. 
Stevens, Son & Stiles. 30s. net per annum. 

Contains 2,168 records for the second quarter of 
the auction season, 1937-38 (January to March, 1938), 
including the important Mortimer L. Schiff sale, so 
rich in editions of the French Classics. 

Book.ist Books, 1937. Seleéted by the vote 
of many librarians and compiled by the 
Staff of The Booklist. Chicago, A.L.A 

Many librarians have helped to compile this very 
useful handlist, which has been published annually 
since 1919. The final choice of about 300 books is 
made for medium-sized libraries. 

CATALOGERS’ AND CLASSIFIERS’ YEARBOOK 
NuMBER SEVEN, 1938. Compiled by the 
Catalog Section of the American Library 
\ssociation. Chicago, A.L.A. 

This yearbook is dedicated to Miss Margaret Mann, 
who is well known to British Librarians as the author of 
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Introduction to Cataloging and the Classification of Books. 
Dr. W. W. Bishop of Michigan University has written 
an interesting appreciation of her work, and Eunice 
Weed, Professor in the Department of Library Science, 
has compiled a Bibliography of her works. Amongst 
the other articles included in the volume are Some 
Fundamental Principles in Cataloging, by W. E. 
Wright; Cataloging Problems Needing Investiga- 
tion, by H. T. Black ; and there is also a Biographical 
DireGtory of A.L.A. Catalog Seétion Members 
(Supplement, 1937-38). 
Direcrory OF INDIAN LIBRARIES, 1938. 
Calcutta, Indian Library Association. 

his is the first venture of the kind undertaken by 
the Indian Library Association, and it deals with about 
270 libraries, 17 of these being University libraries ; 
86 College libraries ; 26 School libraries; 9 Govern- 
ment libraries ; and 131 Public libraries. This, naturally, 
does not include every library in the country, but we 
hope that this useful book will receive suthcient support 
for future editions to cover more ground. 
Gray (Duncan) Public Library Finance. With 


Jesse Boydell. \llen & 


a Foreword by 

Unwin 5S. net. 
Bartow (Fred) Public Library 

Gravesend, Philip. 8s. net. 

These two little books, being No. V. of Praétical 
Library Handbooks and No. XI. of “ The Librarian ” 
Series of Practical Manuals respectively, cover the same 
field. On the grounds of merit there is little to choose 
between them. They both deal concisely, but 
adequately, with questions of financial organisation, 
estimates, Stockkeeping and accounting. Mr. Gray’s 
treatment is perhaps a little more full, and putting the 
material on the law in connection with finance in a 
separate chapter is helpful. 

Both works should be found useful to those whose 
duty it is to acquire a knowledge of the accountancy 
side of their profession, as well as devoting their 
energies to the scholarly aspect of librarianship. 

Lyte (Guy R.) and Trumper (Virginia M.) 

Classified List of Periodicals for the College 
2nd edn., revised and enlarged. 
ss. od. net. 


Finance. 


Library. 
Boston, Faxon (Gratton). 
No apology is necessary for this new edition of a 
very useful work. Periodicals have a way of altering in 
‘tyle and utility and these things have been noted 
Some forty new titles have been added, the manner of 
indexing has been improved and there are various other 
changes which will add to the value of the book. Our 
only objeétion is that instead of being printed, the new 
edition is lithographed in typescript 
Puitp (Alex. |., Editor) The New Assistant, 
or The Junior’s Vade Mecum. Gravesend, 
Philip. 4s. net. 

Very handy for the beginner. Prospects, vacant 
posts, how to apply for them, how to Start work, and 
the duties of the reading-room, lending library, refer 
ence library and so forth 
ScHRIEWER (F.) Die Staatlichen Volkbucherei 

Stellen in Aufbau des deutschen Volk 
buchereiwesens Einkaufshaus fiir Buch 


ereien Leipzig. 


Contains a mass of intormation and Statistics and 
shows the enormous development of the book service 


throughout Germany. With the usual German 
thoroughness, every detail of this important side of 
library work is here detailed, and English librarians 
will be interested in comparing the system with the 
British methods of book distribution in the counties. 
This useful compilation is the first volume to be issued 
of the Ver6ffentlichungen der Berliner Bibliothekschule. 
Sececr List OF STANDARD BRITISH SCIENTIFIC 
AND TECHNICAL Books. Compiled at the 
request of the British Council. znd edn., 
revised and enlarged. Aslib, 2s. to ‘“‘ Book- 
List ’’ Subscribers, 2s. 6d. to others. Special 
price, 1s., to members of the Library Asso 


ciation and of Aslib. 

Since the first edition was published in 1937 
sections on Agriculture, Medicine, and Surgery have 
been added. More useful than ever as a guide to 
seleéting books for libraries. 

STANDARD CATALOG FOR PUBLIC LIBRARIES. 
1934 Edition. FourrH SuppLEMENT Cumu 
lated, 1935-1938. An Annotated List of 
2,445 titles, with a full analytical index. 
Compiled by Dorothy E. Cook, Helen 
Grant Cushing, Isabel Monro. New York, 
H. W. Wilson. Service basis. 

The 1934 edition of the Catalogue is out of print 
and will not be revised until 1940, but this, the Fourth 
Annual Supplement, includes 600 new titles and the 
1845 titles which were in the first, second and third 
supplements, making in all 2,445 titles, with 670 
additional titles mentioned in notes. <A list of new titles 
added this year is given after the class list. In addition 
to these new titles the Supplement includes 241 re 
prints, 340 new editions and 55 continuation volumes 
of books listed in the main catalogue. Most of the books 
added this year were published in 1937 or early in 1938. 
Tue YeAR’s Work IN LIBRARIANSHIP. Volume 

X., 1937. Edited for the Library Associa 
tion by Arundell Esdaile and J. H. P. 
Pafford. Illus. Library Association. _ 10s. 
net (7s. 6d. to members), post free. 

This volume is well up to its usual high Standard, 
in spite of Mr. Esdaile’s plea that there are no great 
changes of importance to record amonyst the year’s 
events. Amongst the outstanding articles are, National 
and University Libraries, by Lionel J. H. Bradley ; 
Children’s Libraries, by Eileen H. Colwell; Library 
Buildings, by Edward J. Carter; and Bibliography : 
General and National, by Dr. Joris VorStius, translated 
by A. C. Townsend. Mr. W. A. Munford, Miss 
Margaret S. Taylor and Mr. W. C. Berwick Sayers 
contribute on their various special subjects to Chapter 
XI., which deals with Library Praétice. 


GENERAL 


\LLEN (Arthur B.) 
Beginners. Illus. by lan Hassall. 


Designing for 
Warne. 


Poster 


38. 6d. net. 
\ helpful elementary work on the art of designing 
and executing posters. Paint mixing, deciding upon a 
subje& and the choice of one, two or more colours 
are dealt with in simple Style. Amateurs should find 
the work of great assistance to them when taking up 
poster work. 
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ALLEN (G. C.) Japan : The Hungry Guest. 
Illus. Allen and Unwin. tos. 6d. net. 

A well-written and illuminating book on Japan. 
Ihe author first gives a good general account of the 
Japanese people, their culture and way of life, and 
their political and economic system. He then describes 
and accounts for the remarkable increase in the manu- 
faéture of goods on WeStern lines which has taken 
place in Japan since 1929. Finally, he discusses Japan’s 
foreign policy and traces the origins of the present 
confli@ in China. The book is illustrated by some 
pleasant photographs. 

BAKER (Ernest A.) The History of the English 
Novel. Vol. 9. The Day before Yesterday. 
W itherby. 160s. net. 

Monumental is surely not too big a word for Dr. 
Baker’s history of the English Novel. In this, the 
ninth volume, he deals in his usual scholarly fashion 
with some very interesting writers, Hardy, George 
Moore, Gissing, and Henry James being the chief of 
them. Students should also be grateful for the careful 
appreciation of ‘ Mark Rutherford,”’ who will now, 
it is to be hoped, take his rightful place in the history 
of English literature. 

BEADNELL (C. M.) Dittionary of 
Terms as used in the various 
Watts. 5s. net. 

A useful diétionary of scientific terms covering 
all the words likely to call for clucidation by students 
and others interested in science. There is a useful system 
of cross references and synonyms and antonyms are 
added wherever possible. The publishers have also 
issued the work in their ‘* Thinkers’ Library,’’ at the 
popular price of one shilling, in order to bring it within 
the reach of everyone. 

Beats (Carleton) America 
Lippincott. 15s. net. 

A comprehensive work on a great Continent about 
which reliable information is none too plentiful. The 
author treats his vast subjeét in an orderly and detailed 
manner. History, economics, scenery, culture, races, 
politics, clash of interests, natives, foreign finance and 
many other sides of the things that go to build ‘“‘a 
family of nations,”’ as President Ro ysevelt aptly called 
America as a whole, are here set forth in both a lucid 
and eminently readable form. Carleton Beals also 
prophecies concerning the making of a New World. 
CHARLES (David) The Camera in Commerce. 

\ Practical Handbook Explaining Modern 
Methods of Producing High Grade Com 
mercial Photographs. Illus. Pitman & 
Greenwood. tos. 6d. net. 

A useful handbook for those who wish to bring 
their photographic efforts up to the standard demanded 
by modern commerce. The author deals mainly with 
the arrangement of the subjeét, suitable lighting, and 
backgrounds. But he also has hints on developing, 
printing, etc. The illustrations, showing good and 
bad photographs, will be helpful to the inexperienced. 
(G. D. H.) The Machinery of Socialist 

Planning. Hogarth. 2s. 6d. net. 

The author wrote this little work for consideration 
by the Planning Seétion of the New Fabian Research 
Bureau and has rewritten it in the light of discussions 


Scientific 
sciences. 


South. Maps: 


Cour 





BOOKS WITH OVERSEAS INTEREST 


DEVOTEES OF CHRIST 
Indian Church. 
By D. S. BatLtey and A. M. Rospinson 


Some Pioneer Women of the 


With a 


Foreword by Viscount HALIFAX Beautifully 
illustrated. Bd. blue cloth. Crn. 8vo. pp. 148 
I would urge vou all to buy and read this book.’ 


R. Ellis Roberts, in B.B.¢ Books " Talk 
HOT-HEARTED : Some Women Builders of the 
Chinese Church. 
By F. |. CoprinGron With a Foreword by Lapy 
Hostt Well illustrated. Coloured Frontispiece. 
Bd. Orange cloth. Crn, 8vo. pp. 112. 2; 
‘I place this book at the head of my list.” 
Hugh Redwood, in The News Chronicle 
BEST SELLERS FOR CHILDREN. 
CHOPSTICKS (3rd Edition) 
Ry t 1. CopRINGTON Beautifully illustrated 
HELEN JACORS Foreword by Lapy Hosi1 
All about China and Chinese children. F’cap 4to 2/6 


”v 


DAVID’S BAND. A Story of India. 
By D. S. BaTrLey Illustrated by Bay Rowtnson 
Crn. 8vo 1/ 
Ready October 24th 
SUGAR-CANE HARVEST, and other Stories of India 
By C. M. Brapvey. Illustrated by the Author 1/6 


All postage extra 


ThE ZENITH PRESS 


19 21, Conway Street, Fitzroy Square, London, W.1. 











which he has had with that body. It contains many 
suggestive and illuminating remarks, and is essentially 
practical in nature. 

Cruské (Amy) After the Viétorians. 
10s. 6d. net. 


\llen & 
Unwin. 
Miss Cruse has followed up her successful study 

ot what the Viétorians read, with a similar Study of the 
literary fare of the Edwardians, and onwards. 
The period covered is roughly from 1890 to 1914. 
The outstanding features of the period were the rise 
of the new journalism, with T7#-bits and similar papers ; 
the translation of novels from the French and the 
Russian, and the advent of the novel on social questions 
and the scientific Utopias of Wells and his school. The 
period also saw the development of the deteétive story, 


Derriks (A.) Purpose in Design. <A Survey 
of the New Movement seen in Studios and 
Factories and at the Exposition Inter 
nationale des Arts et Techniques Appliqués 
a la vie moderne, Paris, 1937. Preface by 
\. A. Longden. Illus. Methuen. is. net. 

\n interesting survey of the present position of 
design in the major civilised countries of the world, 
with very numerous illustrations of the world produced 
in fine and applied arts in each country. Each country 
is dealt with separately and the illustrations are grouped 
at the end, which makes them lose a little of their 
force, expecially as they are all in photogravure. 

Nevertheless, they do, with the text, bring out very 

clearly the position of the arts in the countries they 

represent and on the whole the position is very en- 
couraging. 
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D’Oytey (Elizabeth) James, Duke of Mon- 


mouth. Illus. Bles. 18s. net. 

The conventional view of James, Duke of Mon- 
mouth, is that he was a weak and worthless charaéter, 
although some historians have gone to the other ex- 
treme and made him a subjeét of hero worship. Miss 
D’Oyley has avoided these two extremes and has 
presented a balanced portrait of the man, without 
emphasizing unduly his faults or his virtues. She has 
included information about Lucy Walter's family 
history which has not previously appeared in any history 
of Monmouth. 

FULTON (,ohn F.) Sir Kenelm Digby. Writer, 
bibliophile and protagonist of William 
Harvey. Illus. New York, Oliver. 

Too little has been written hitherto of the fascinat- 
ing personality of Sir Kenelm Digby and Dr. John 
Fulton has done a service in producing in book form a 
paper read by him in April, 1937, before the Grolier 
Club. The little volume is beautifully issued and well 
illustrated. Bibliographies of Digby's printed works 
and Manuscripts are given in Appendices and a list of 
Digbeiana is also included. Sir Kenelm Digby was 
famous as scientist, adventurer and lover. His ‘* Powder 
of Sympathy ”’ had an enormous vogue in his day and, 
if there was a touch of charlatanism about it, it was 
none the worse for that in those times of medical 
superstitions and is all the more amusing in a later and 
more scientific age. 


GaTHORNE-Harpy (Robert) Wild Flowers in 
Britain. Illus. from Drawings and Litho- 
graphs by John Nash and from Photo- 


graphs. Batsford. 8s. 6d. net. 
Intended for the amateur rather than for the 
specialist. The author has reduced the scientific 


information to a minimum, and has emphasized the 
pleasures which this minimum can bring to would-be 
flower-lovers. The volume is illustrated by some 
coloured lithographs by John Nash and some excel- 
lent photographs and outline drawings 


GisBERD (Frederick) The 
England, from Norman Times to the Present 
Day. Illus. Architeétural Press. 5s. net. 

In a condensed form this book aims at tracing the 
evolution of English architecture from Norman times 
up to the present; to show why different building 
types were erected, and to explain their significance and 
characteristics. The illustrations from photographs and 
line drawings and the bricf text have achieved this aim 
admirably. A useful feature is the list of buildings 
worth secing which is appended to each period. 


Gorpon (Seton) Wild Birds in Britain. 
Batsford. 8s. 6d. net. 

4 book from Seton Gordon is always an event 
for nature lovers, and they will not be disappointed 
by his latest work, which is a volume in The British 
Nature Library. He covers the whole tield of British 
birds, dividing them up according to their habitat, with 
extra chapters on wild geese, waders on British coasts, 
British seagulls with inland habits, and British ducks. 
The photographs, as might be expeéted, are excellent 
and there are one hundred of them, as well as two 
coloured plates. 


Illus. 


Architecture of 


Goss (Philip) St. Helena, Illus. 


Cassell. 15s. net. 
St. Helena in most people’s minds is conneéted 
only with the exile of Napoleon and not one person 
in a hundred knows more of the eventful history of this 
remote spot. At one time it was the paradise of sailors 
and the apple of its owners’, the East India Company’s, 
eye. But now it is negleéted and in a very bad way. 
Mr. Gosse tells the whole of the Story of its varying 
fortunes and has had access to the early records which 
are preserved in a ca$tle on the island. The illustrations 
from early and scarce prints are numerous and of a 
very high quality. A work to be thoroughly recom 
mended. 

Grirrirus (W. R. J.) in collaboration with 
W. O. Skear. The Works Engineer. A 
Practical Manual of Building and Plant 
Maintenance for the Works Manager and 
Works Engineer. Illus. Pitman. 21s. net. 

A comprehensive work covering every problem 
likely to be encountered by the works manager. The 
heating and ventilation of faétories, safety Precautions, 
office organization and routine are a few of the subjects 
which receive expert treatment at the hands of the 
authors, both of whom have had many years experience. 
Gunn (Neil M.) Off in a Boat. Illus. Faber. 

1os. 6d. net. 

Mr.Gunn until quite recently was a Civil Servant, 
but the call of the sea was in his blood and it was too 
strong for him. He threw up his job and bought a 
small boat, and with his wife as crew set out along the 
West Coast of Scotland. This book is an account of 
his voyage and “ adventures.” He has put himself 
rather in the position of one who would make bricks 
without Straw, but he makes the best of his rather 
scanty material, and the result is quite entertaining. 
Harrison (G. B.) The Day Before Yesterday. 

Being a Journal of the Year 1936. Cobden- 
Sanderson. 15s. net. 
Some years ago Dr. 


1502-1938. 


Harrison wrote what he 
called Elizabethan Journals, in which he tried to 
reconstru& for us the everyday life and occurrences 
which would have been interesting to the average 
Englishmen about the time of Shakespeare. He has 
now done the same thing for the year 1936, a momen- 
tous year covering the death of George V., the acces- 
sion and abdication of Edward VIII. and the accession 
of George VI. These Striking events only form part 
of the story. The whole is an excellent pi€ture of the 
light and shadow of the year. 
Hayes (John S.) and GARDNER (Horace ].) 
Both Sides of the Microphone, Training 


for the Radio. L oo gman 6s. net. 

A symposium edited by two American broad- 
casters and with contributions by such well-known 
American radio tigures as Guy Lombardo, Kate 
Smith, Frank Knight, and others. Somewhat American 
for English readers, but still has points of interest. 
Hunr (Cecil) There’s Fun in Fleet Street. 

Illus. Blackie. §s. net. 

The author, who is well-known in Fleet Street (he 
was for some time fiction editor of the Evening News), 
has many interesting and amusing Stories to tell. 
Most of the Stories are of “ those who have ink in 
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THE WIDER PUBLIC 


The co-ordination of cultural facilities. By 
Librarian, 


Here is a plea for the extension of Public Library activities. 
small proportion of the population of Great 





IN THE PRESS 


LIBRARY 


LEYLAND, F.L.A. 
Author of 


ERIC 
Branch Chingford). 


The Public Library and the Adolescent.”’ 


County Library, 


an Introduction by W. C. BERWICK SAYERS 


8vo. Cloth. 224 pp., illus 7s. 6d. net 


Scope of the Work 

A comparatively 
sritain uses the Public Libraries, and 
survey of the various classes who do not as yet avail themselves 


d. He urges the appointment, in large systems, of a Public 


| Relations Officer, and outlines the manner in which such an Officer may bridge 


Public and the Authorities. In short, he covers the whole 


field of library extension work in its relations to modern conditions, and foreshadows 


the developments which will enable the Public Library of the future to take its 


| 
|| rightful position as a ¢ 
I} 


GRAFTON & CO., 





Chapter I. 
I. 

| . 
| , IV. 
V. 

VI. 
VIL. 

, VII. 
IX. 
x. 


‘ultural centre. 


Contents 
The Wider Public. 
Cultural activities and their scope. 
The work of co-ordination. 
Lectures. 
Societies. 
Local Collection and Museum. 
Outside Publicity. 
Book-lists and Bulletins. 
Displays and Exhibitions. 


The Cultural Centre. 


Coptic House, 51 Great Russell Street, LONDON, W.C.1 
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their veins and whose hearts beat faster because of 

it,” i.e., journalists and authors. 

INTRODUCTION TO ENGLISH LITERATURE, Vol. 
Il., The English Renaissance, 1510-1668. 
By V. de Sola Pinto, with a Chapter on 
Literature and Music by Bruce Pattison. 
Vol. IV., The Viétorians and after, 1830- 
1914. By Edith Batho and Bonamy 
Dobree. With a Chapter on the Economic 
Background by Guy Chapman.  Cresset 
Press. 6s. net each. 

Each of these books is divided into two parts. 
Firstly an introduétion consisting of about one third 
of the whole book, which sketches the literature of 
the period in all its aspeéts and relates to the general 
background of the time, political, economic, religious, 
and philosophical. Secondly a bibliography arranged 
under headings, such as Biography, History, Travel, 
Poetry, Drama, etc., with short critical notes on each 
author and his works. The plan of the book is novel 
and should be in favour with librarians who will tind 
in the complete series a useful work of reference. 
Jorpan (W. K.) The Development of 

Religious Toleration in England, from the 
Convention of the Long Parliament to the 


Restoration, 1640-1660. Allen & Unwin. 
21s. net. 
This is the third volume of Dr. Jordan’s great 


work and covers a most important period in the struggle 
for religious toleration. For it was during the period 
of the Civil War that the foundations of religious and 
political liberty were laid. Librarians and students will 
look forward to the fourth and final volume which will 
include the bibliography and which is promised for 
publication shortl) " 


KIERKEGAARD (S.) Purify Your Hearts! A 
‘“* Discourse for a Special Occasion,” the 
first of three “ Edifying Discourses in a 


Different Vein,” published -in 1847 at 
Copenhagen. Translated from the Danish 
by A. S. Aldworth and W. S. Ferrie. 


C. W. Daniel. 7s. 6d. net. 

\ translation of an important theological work 
by the great Danish philosopher, whose influence is 
far greater on the Continent than it is here. The 
translators have supplied a helpful introduction giving 
a general account of Kierkegaard’s life and work. The 
volume should serve as a good introduétion to this 
neglected figure, on whose writings, according to one 
authority, the whole of modern Scandinavian literature 
is based. 

McMurrrié (Douglas) The Book, the Story 
of Printing and Bookmaking. Illus. 


Pitman. 18s. net. 

\ handsome work which every library will want 
to possess, both for the Staff and the general reader. 
The work is in the nature of being a new edition of the 
author’s Golden Book, the last edition of which was 
published ten years ago. But he has made such exten- 
sive additions and alterations that he prefers to look 
upon it as the first edition of a new work. In 42 chapters 
he covers the whole ground of the perpetuation and 
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transmission of ideas, from the primitive records of 

prehistoric man scratched on the walls of his cave down 

to the latest production of the latest “ private press.” 

The text is illustrated and illuminated by numerous 

reproduétions of book-illustrations, bindings, speci- 

mens of typography, etc. Each chapter has a useful 
bibliography in which perhaps the American and foreign 
books preponderate. 

ManninG (W. O.) and the Technical Staff 
of “ Flight.” Flight Handbook. A Guide 
to Aeronautics. Illus. Flight Publishing 
Co. 3s. 6d. net. 

\ useful handbook for the general reader in which 
he will find all the information necessary to obtain a 
grasp of the theory of aeronautics. How to apply 
such theory in the various designs and methods of 
construction is given in simple language. Chapters 
also deal with gliding, sailplanes, airships and balloons, 
etc. 

MeGroz (R. L., Editor) The Lear Omnibus. 
(The first rearrangement of Edward Lear’s 
Nonsense.) Illus. Nelson. 3s. 6d. net. 

The recent publication of a biography of Lear 
has aroused interest in his nonsense verse. Here within 
a small compass is the best of this verse, all the limericks 
and nonsense songs as well as two alphabets and the 
Story of the four little children and the comic botany, 
all illustrated by Lear’s own inimitable drawings. 
PuNCKER (Charles A.) “ Seeing ” London with 

, — ‘ ° . 
my Young Friends. Illus. Pickering. 
2s. net. 

Definitely a guide for the adolescent written in 
charming conversational manner, and describing the 
most interesting sights of the Metropolis. This should 
become a very popular handbook. 

Racoon Ratstnc. Third Edition, Revised, 
1937. Illus. New York, Fur Farms Pub- 
lishing Co. $1.50. 

There are racoons and racoons—in the United 
States. Those from the Northern States and Canada 
are of far greater value for their fur-bearing qualities 
than those from the South. Indeed, they are well worth 
breeding and cultivating on farms as a source of profit, 
and can with training be turned into desirable pets. 
This work contains information of great value to those 
interested in the industry and to others it will make 
fascinating reading on the subject. 

Scorr (J. H. MacCallum) Beaten Tracks. 
Illus. Gifford. 12s. 6d. net. 

Beaten tracks do not make the very best material 
for interesting travel books, but what this book lacks 
in novelty it makes up in cheeriness. The author and 
his wife travelled many hundreds of miles in Belinda, 
their little car, and visited places as far apart as Buenos 
Aires and New Zealand. There are thirty-nine photo- 
graphs to help the book along. 

Simpson (Charles) Photography of the Figure 
in Colour and Monochrome. Illus. 
Witherby. 21s. net. 

The author begins with a retrospective survey of 
figure photography which includes some interesting 
early specimens taken during the American Civil War. 
In succeeding chapters he deals with photography of 
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the nude and draped figure, the use of colour, character 
Studies, photographing children, portraits, the figure 
in relation to landscape, and the figure in motion. 
The illustrations have been most carefully chosen to 
bring out the points which the author makes in the text. 


THe PrRIntED Worp. _Iilus. 
Machinery, Ltd. 


Contains six pages of specimens of Linotype book 
work, amongst them a Nonesuch Press book, a Limited 
Edition Club’s Chaucer, a novel from Dent and spec 
mens of the Aquila Press and Heinemann publications. 
There are specimens of four newspapers and a descrip- 
tion of the work of the Linotype Machine with illustra 
uons. 

Trew (Lt.-Col. H. F.) African Man Hunts. 
Illus. Blackie. tos. 6d. net. 

Colonel Trew was for many years Deputy Com 
missioner in the South African Police. He has, there 
fore, much experience to draw upon and he makes good 
use of his fund of stories. Perhaps the most interesting 
of his many exciting tales of crime and punishment 
among the natives and whites of South Africa is the 
Story of the original of Edgar Wallace’s Ringer. This 
remarkable crook was finally captured by Colonel Trew 
and the Story of his exploits and trial makes good 
reading. 

TURBERVILLE (A. S.) A History of Welbeck 
Abbey and its Owners. Volume One: 
1539-1755. Illus. Faber. 25s. net. 

Welbeck Abbey was founded in the twelfth cen- 
tury and suffered dissolution in the reign of Henry VIII. 
Since then it has had many secular owners. In this 
noble volume, illustrated with reproduétions of family 
portraits and old prints, Mr. Turberville tells the story 
of the various owners down to the time that the Abbey 
passed into the possession of the wife of the second 
Duke of Portland. The second volume is to be devoted 
to the Bentinck owners. 


Linotype and 


Urcn (R. O. G.) Latvia Country and People. 
Illus. Allen & Unwin. 33s. net. 

In a short space the author gives a comprehensive 
account of the history and people of the interesting 
little country of Latvia, which deserves more attention 
than it has hitherto had. He manages to crowd into his 
pages much statistical information about the economic 
position of the country as well as much topographical 
and historical information. There are very numerous 
ilustrations and a good map. 


FICTION. 
BentLey (E. C.) Trent Intervenes. 


7s. 6d. net. 


I'welve short detective Stories which will certainl, 
give readers some problems to solve and some genuine 
thrills. Particularly entertaining are the Stories of the 
Clever Cockatoo and The Ordinary Hairpins. 


Nelson’ 


Carr (Cameron) The Other. 
net. 

\ somewhat morbid and extremely psychological 
novel dealing with the close mental conneétion between 
twins and the retention of this mental bond after the 
violent death of one of them. 


Jenkins. 7s. 6d. 
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Choose your requirements from 


W.H. Smith & Son’s 


LARGE STOCK OF 
NEW REMAINDERS 


W. H. Smith & Son have a large stock of 
New Remainder Bargains both at the 
Head Office and distributed among their 
branches. Librarians in or near London 
are invited to call at W.H. Smith & Son’s 
Library Showroom at Strand House to 
inspect the attractively arranged stock, 
while selection may also be made through 
W. H. Smith & Son’s branches, situated 
all over the country. A special discount 
of 10°, is allowed to Public and County 
Libraries. 


W. H. SMITH & SON, LTD. 


Library Department Sales Section (Entrance “ B*’) 


STRAND HOUSE, PORTUGAL ST., LONDON W.C.2 
Tel. HOLborn 4343 































Ward, Lock. 


Carr (Frank) An Even Break. 
38. 6d. net. 

(nother tale of the clever girl who inherits a ranch 
in the far West and decides on running it herself. She 
might have been dispossessed by crooks, but Hunch 
Carter comes on the scene in the nick of time and 
achieves a dramatic rescue. 

CLARKSON (Ormand) Gun Thunder. 
Lock. 3s. 6d. net. 

Derek Sanders is given a job to proteét the friends 
of Sheriff Durson and to prevent trouble spreading 
around El] Rio. This is a Western Story of the most 
potent type which will please the devotees of this kind 
of thing. 

DrAKE-BROCKMAN. Younger Sons. 
Angus & Robertson. 6s. 

\ Story of the first half of the nineteenth century. 
Charles Wentworth, son of a Kentish family, marries 
an opera singer much against the approval of his family. 
He emigrates to Western Australia and his grand- 
daughter, Alys, marries the descendant of a Scottish 
family in the Colony. The story reads somewhat like 
a genealogical tree but is well worked out. 

Gask (Arthur) The Grave-Digger of Monks 
\rden. Jenkins. 7s. 6d. net. 

Ihe faét of a man seeing the death mask of his wife 
in a shop window, when he knew no death mask had 
been made, was the initial clue which put Larose on the 
track of one of the most exciting chases of his career. 
Desecrated graves, murders, and trouble with the 
authorities are all dealt with by the master investigator 
with his usual acumen. A worthy successor to other 
books by the same author. 


Ward, 


\ustralia, 








hw 


LEHMANN (Paul Evan) Wolves of the 
Chaparral. Ward, Lock. 3s. 6d. net. 

Nineteen year old Barry Weston, young enough 
to worry because his shock head of hair had a curl in it, 
was old enough to “ draw ” on am unworthy rival for 
the love of Barbara, and preen himself on having killed 
aman. Fortunately things were not quite so bad, as 
Steve Moley was not dead. When Barry returned after 
flight to find that some rascal had Stolen cattle and 
ruined ranches, he was not altogether surprised to find 
his quondam enemy at fault, and he set himself out to 
expose Steve’s villanies. 

LLEWELLYN (Alun) The Soul of Cezar Azan. 
Barker. 7s. 6d. net. 

A clever but rather grim Story of a bullfighter who 
lives on the fringe of his profession. Disappointment 
and loneliness are his lot through life. He commits a 
crime and expiates it by sacrificing himself. A picture 
of scenes in Provence remarkably well drawn. 
Parmer (Vance) Legend for Sanderson. 

\uStralia, Angus & Robertson. 6s. net. 

When old Sanderson died his memory was just 
ripe for a fine romantic legend to be attached to it. 
But this did not suit his son, Neil, who was to suftfe. 
for his father’s outrageous reputation. The Story is 
set in Australia and the life there is depi¢ted well and 
the characters are true to life. The reconciliation be- 
tween Neil and Laura Clune comes at long last. 


RicHARDSON (Gladwell) Utah. Ward, Lock. 


3s. 6d. net. 

Utah is thought to be an outlaw anda gun-fighter, 
but Bernetta had faith in him, and when at last he proves 
his innocence and shames the evildoers, they plight 
their troth. Incessant shooting, a masked man, many 
outlaws, a bank-robbery, a gold-mine, a three-sided 
fight for fair play are some of the features of this thril- 
ling Story. 

Ryan (R. R.) 
7s. 6d. net. 

The charge for entering the my$tery muscum was 
a pound and if anyone desired to sketch the subjects 
contained in it a further sum of twenty pounds for half 
an hour’s work was demanded. This in itself would 
prevent the ordinary man in the Street from making 
free with the exhibits, which perhaps was as well, for 
of all the grisly things that went on inside, the hero and 
heroine must surely have experienced the worst. Do 
people really like this kind of thriller ? 
Symons (Beryl) Through a Glass 

Jenkins. 7s. 6d. net. 

The trouble all started in an expensive finishing 
school where a foolish girl was drowned and the 
suspicion fell on Valerie Erskine who seemed to have 
some power of second sight and whose presence 
enabled people to see things in the witch ball. The 
scene then changes to the world of fashionable society. 
Valerie has to defend her honour against a criminal 
libel, and after a dramatic trial] is freed from the taint 
which had so long been attached to her. 


WARBURTON (Carl) White Poppies. 
Angus & Robertson. 6s. net. 
An exciting tale set against the unusual background 

of the Northern Territory of Australia. Two young 

cattle raisers decided to trek to the other side of the 


Freak 


Jenkins. 


Museum. 


Darkly. 


\ustralia, 
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Bool Boon mountains where they hope to find a quiet 
spot to produce illicit opium. But on their journey they 
come up against some surprising difficulties and ad- 
ventures. The author knows his country well and has 
managed to convey the atmosphere of the grim distri& 
and also quite a lot of information about the customs 
and habits of the natives. 


WINsLOWE (John R.) The Rattlesnake Range. 
Ward, Lock. 3s. 6d. net. 

The rattlesnake was the sign of the killer who was 
terrorizing the neighbourhood of Ben Yardell’s Ranch. 
When Ben’s father received the sign Ben sent for 
Bland Tonay to help him solve the myStery. After 
many adventures the problem is solved and the love 
interest smoothed out. 


JUVENILE. 


CrownFIELD (Gertrude) Strong Hearts and 
Bold. Illus. by Marguerite de Angeli. 
Lippincott. 7s. 6d. net. 

This is a Story of Virginia in 1676 and 1677, 
written for girls and telling of the planters’ revolt 
against the rule of the then Governor, Sir William 
Berkely. Cicely Northcote makes a charming heroine 
and the slender thread of romance running through 
the pages will please all young readers. 


Lockirr (C. H., Editor) Plays for Youth, 
Frontis. Longmans, Green. 2s. 6d. net. 

A series of eight plays carefully seleéted with a 
view not only to please young people but to educate 
them in the various Styles of dramatic literature. 
Amongst the works chosen are plays by V. B. Lawton, 
Ronald Gow, Robert Greene, Laurence Housman and 
H. C. G. Stevens. 


MANN (Ernest L.) Unknown Warriors, and 
others. Illus. by the Author. Nelson. 
38. 6d. net. 

A new volume in the popular Nelsonian Library. 

It tells of episodes in our history from the earliest times 

to the General Strike, as seen through the eyes of the 

common people. The illustrations are plentiful and 
good, and the text is written in a manner quite suitable 

for readers from 11 to 15. 


Stmpson (Helen) A Woman among Wild Men 
(Mary Kingsley). Illus. by Erna Pinner. 
Nelson. 3s. 6d. net. 

The adventures of an explorer, being an account 
of Mary Kingsley’s life and work re-written in an 
attractive manner for young people, with new pictures 
by Erna Pinner. 

Watsn (John H.) and (Alice M.) A Heritage 
of Wonder Stories. Foreword by P. 
Gurrey. Illus. Longmans, Green. 2s. 6d. 
net. 

Stories from the old favourites, such as The 
Canterbury Tales, The Songs of the Nibelungen, A Thousand 
and One Nights, The Decameron, and many others. These 
Stories (all written before 1500) are retold in simple 
language. 
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PUBLICATIONS RECEIVED. 


BULLETIN of the American Library Association, 
July, 1938.—-THE LIBRARIAN, June, July, 1938. 
rHE LIBRARY ASSOCIATION RECORD, June, 
July, 1938.—THE LIBRARY JOURNAL, June 15th, 
July, 1938.—LONDON BULLETIN, June, 1938.— 
MEDICINE To-day and To-morrow, July, 1938. 
NEW ZEALAND LIBRARIES, June, 1938. 


Courses in Librarianship 


Classes have been arranged at the Croydon 
Polytechnic for practising library assistants studying 
for the Library Association’s Elementary and Inter 
mediate Examinations, commencing Monday, 19th 
September, 1938. 


ELEMENTARY Tuesdays, 7.30—9.30 p.m. 

Lecturer: Mr. T. E. Callander, F.L.A. 

INTERMEDIATE 
Classification Mondays, 7.30 .30 p.m. 


Lecturer: Mr. D. H. Halliday, F.L.A 


rhursdays, 7.30—g.30 p.m. 
Lecturer: Mr. H. A. Sharp, F.L.A. 
Courses will be completed in time for students to 
present themselves at the May, 1939, Examination of 
the Library Association. Fees: Elementary, 12s. 6d. ; 
Intermediate Classification, 12s. 6d.; Intermediate 
Cataloguing, 12s. 6d Enrolment forms may be 
obtained from the Principal, Croydon Polytechnic, 
Scarbrook Road, Croydon. Forms will also be avail- 
able at Croydon, Coulsdon and other neighbouring 
public libraries. 


Cataloguing 


LONDON COUNTY COUNCIL. 


It may interest our readers to know that classes are 
being opened at the Brixton Commercial Evening 
Institute, 54-56, Brixton Hill, $.W.2, on September 
28th to prepare Students for the examinations of the 
Library Association. For the first year, the elementary 
and intermediate examinations only are catered for, 
but, should there be a demand for a Final Course, one 
could be arranged. Courses cover only one evening 
of the weck, Wednesday, thus allowing Students the 
maximum of time for private reading. ‘Tuition in 
modern languages, French, German, Spanish, is 
available, if required, on other evenings. 

The young librarian will, by means of these classes, 
be brought into personal contact with live teachers, 
who are engaged in library work and who have passed 
the examinations for which the students are preparing. 
\mong the leéturers are :— 

Miss A. P. Deeley, M.A., F.L.A. (Asiatic Library). 
Mr. S. H. Horrocks, F.L.A., Chief Assistant, 
Paddington Library. 
}. Walford, M.A., F.L.A., Senior Assistant, 
Tate Central Library, Brixton. 


Mr. A, 


ELEMENTARY COURSE. 


(Administration, Classification, Cataloguing, Accession 
Methods. Mr. S. H. Horrocks. Wednesday, 
6.40 to 8.40 p.m. 


English Literary History. Wednesday, 8.40 to 9.40 p.m. 
(Le&turer to be appointed). 








INTERMEDIATE COURSE. 


Classification, Theory and Praétice. Mr. A. J. Walford. 
Wednesday, 6.40 to 8.10 p.m. 
Cataloguing, Theory and Praétice. Miss A. P. Deeley. 
Wednesday, 8.10 to 9.40 p.m. 
Fee for the course, 12s. (twelve shillings) September 
June. Prospeétuses and enrolment forms are now 
available and may be had on application. Students may 


enrol by post. 





UNIVERSITY OF LONDON, UNIVERSITY 


COLLEGE. 
SCHOOL OF LIBRARIANSHIP. 
Courses POR Part-Time STUDENTS, 1938-39. 
\DVANCED COURSES. 


I'hurs- 


\.1. Palwography and archives. Fee: {4 4s. 
17th, 


day, 4.30-5.30, beginning November 
Sixteen lectures. Mr. S. C. Ratcliff. 

A.2. Bibliographical description and cataloguing, a 
seminar with practical exercises in description and 
bibliographical problems. Fee: {2 2s. Friday, 
3—4, beginning Oétober 14th. Eight seminars. 
Mr. J]. D. Cowley. 

\.3. Modern printing, with special reference to the 
produétion of library and museum publications. 


Fee: {2 2s. Tuesday, 5—6, beginning January 
17th. Eight leétures. To be held at the Viétoria 
and Albert Museum. Mr. P. B. James. 

\.4. The history of printing; eight leétures, with 


illustrations, on the principal aspects of printing 
in Europe from the XVth to the XVIIIth cen- 
turies. Fee: {2 2s. Tuesday, 6—7, beginning 
Oétober 11th. Mr. A. Forbes Johnson. 

\.5. The service of libraries to scientific and technical 
research: cight le€tures on the organisation of 
research material in the service of science. 
Fee: f2 2s. Monday, 5.30—6.30, beginning 
Oober 1oth. Prof. A. F. C. Pollard. 

\.6. Patent literature and classification ; cight lectures 
on the patent systems and publications ot Great 


Britain and other countries. Fee: {2 2s. 
Monday, 6.30—7.30, beginning January 16th. 


Mr. W. Glass. 
\.7. Library work with children; cight lectures and 
demonstrations. Fee: {£2 2s. Tuesday, 2—3, 
beginning April 25th. Miss E. H. Colwell. 
are intended for students who 
(Association or 


Courses A.2. to A.7. 
have completed the ordinary Library 
School of Librarianship examinations; <A.1. is for 
Students specializing in the subje&, and some previous 
knowledge of paleography and fluency in reading is 
required. 

Liprarky AssOCIATION EXAMINATIONS. 

For candidates taking the Library Association 
examinations, the following courses are available :— 
S.1. (for the May Intermediate). Cataloguing (Wednes- 

days, 3—5) and classification (Wednesdays, 6—8), 
beginning Oétober sth and ending about the 
end of March. Either classification or cataloguing 
may be taken separately. Fee: {£3 3s. for either 
part; /5 15s.6d. for the combined course. 
he combined course offers a full preparation, 
theoretical and praétical, for the Intermediate. 
Miss M. S. ‘Taylor. 
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S.2. (for the December Intermediate). Classification 
(Thursday, 7—8) and cataloguing (Thursday, 
6—7), beginning O@tober 6th and concluding 
just before the examination. Either part may be 
taken separately. Fee: {1 1s. for either part; 
£2 2s. tor the combined course. Miss M. S. 
Taylor. 


For the Final Examination, Pari Il., the following 
courses may be taken: 

D.5. Bibliography. Friday, 5—6 or 6.30—7.30s 
beginning Oétober 7th. Mr. A. K. Esdaile. 
Bookbinding. Nine demonstrations at the 
Central School of Arts and Crafts, Southampton 
Row. Tuesday, 2.30—¥4, beginning O&ober 11th. 
Mr. Cockerell. 


D.8. Book Selection and Keference Bibliography, 
including a le€ture course on Thursday at 12 and 
a seminar for problem work; for the latter 
several alternative times are available, includiny 
Friday, 5.30—6.30, and Wednesday, 4—5. 
Mr. J. D. Cowley. 


D.10. Paleography and archives. ‘Thursday, 3—¥4, 
beginning O@ober 6th. Mr. S. C. Ratcliff. 


For Part III. the following are available : 


D.11. General library administration. Wednesday, 
11—12, beginning Oétober 12th. Mr. B. M. 
Headicar. 


D.12. (i.) (6) Urban, county and school libraries, 
Wednesday, t2—1, beginning Oétober 1ath. 
Mr. W. C. Berwick Sayers. 

D.12. (ii.) (@) University and special library administra- 
tion. Monday, Aponale pon beginning January 
16th. Mr. J. H. P. Pafford. 

(6) A seminar in information work, indexing, 
abstracting, etc. Thursday, 5.30—6.30, begin- 
ning February 2nd. Mr. A. F. Ridley. 


D.11, with D.12 (i.) (6) or D.12 (ii.), forms a com- 
plete course for Part II]. Candidates for examinations 
should note that all D. courses are sessional, i.e., they 
extend into the third term and conclude about the end 
of May. Students who take them are expected to take 
the College examination, unless they apply for exemp- 
tion, and on passing are placed in the class lists and 
are entitled to sessional certificates. 

The fees for sessional courses are all calculated on 
the following scale for the session :— 


One hour a week - £2 12s. 6d 
Two hours a week - £4 4s. od. 
Three hours a week £6 6s. od. 


Students may, if they wish, register in any D. course 
for the first and second terms only, when fees are 
charged pro rata. <A registration fee of 10s. 6d. is 
charged to Students entering the College for the first 
time (5s. for registration for terminal courses). 


Courses ror ScHoot LipRaARIANs. 


Introductory courses in cataloguing and classitication 
for school librarians will be held on Tuesday evenings 
beginning Oftober 4th. Particulars of these courses 
may be had on application to the Direétor. School 
librarians desiring more advanced instru€tion may also 
be admitted to the courses listed above. 





Correspondence 

18th July, 1938. 
The Editor, THe Lisrary Wor vp. 
Sir, 

With reference to the above abbreviated 
programme of courses offered at the School of 
Librarianship during the forthcoming session 
which are likely to interest especially those 
already working in libraries [ shall be much 
obliged if you could draw attention to some 
of the new facilities now becoming available. 

In particular we are offering for the first 
time a full course in University and Special 
Library Administration by Mr. Pafford of 
the National Central Library, with a seminar 
by Mr. Ridley for those engaged in special 
library work. These courses may be taken 
either together or separately. Among the 
advanced courses we are repeating Mr. 
Ratcliff’s Advanced Classification, Mr. James’s 
Modern Printing, which was extremely popular 
last year, and Miss Colwell on Children’s 
Libraries which was quite successful two 
years ago. 

New courses include one on Bibliographical 
Description by myself and one by Mr. A. F. 
Johnson of the British Museum giving a 
general survey of printing in Europe from the 
15th to the 18th centuries. For the scientists 
and workers in scientific libraries there will 
be a course by Professor Pollard on the 
Service of Libraries to Scientific and Technical 
Research and one by Mr. Glass, of the Patent 
Office, on Patent Literature and its Classifica- 
tion. These special short courses are intended 
particularly for those already employed in 
library work and can only be held if sufficient 
Students enrol. We are therefore particularly 
anxious to secure a sufficient enrolment. 

Yours, etc., 
Joun D. Cow ey, Direétor. 
School of Librarianship, 
University College, 
Gower Street, W.C.1. 


164 August, 1938. 
The Editor, THe Liprary Wor.p. 
Sir, 
SHOP LIBRARIES AND THE SANITY OF 
EURIPIDES. 


Euripides has jumped to hang on to my leg, 
his chum, Eratosthenes, evidently being in 
dire need of help. 


Like Eratosthenes he 
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passes shop libraries with a pharisaical sniff : 
they contain “ stuff we would not touch with a 
barge-pole.” Dear, no! But in the same 


number of your journal | prove that out of 


fifty-nine novelists’ names sent to me by 
Eratosthenes twenty were in his own library, 


and thirty-six were prominent in catalogues of 


suppliers whose main business is with 
public libraries. These fifty-nine names were 
selected, by Eratosthenes himself, at a shop 
library window, where he found 
trying to prop up his accusation that shop 
libraries were sending out “ the most utter 
drivel, bad for their readers, physically, 
mentally, and spiritually.” (Oh, grandpa !) 
On his own showing, therefore, only three 
out of fifty-nine are neither in his library nor 
in library supply lists. If Euripides does not 
take care che shop librarian will turn the barge 
pole against him. 


But our Bargee, encumbered with a pole, 
misses my leg. He tells your readers that | 
shan’t “* be really happy until fiction has gone 
from our libraries.” | challenge him to quote 
any words of mine warranting that statement. 
The plain issue between Eratosthenes and me 
was whether public libraries, as a general rule, 
‘exercised choice ” in buying novels ; nothing 
has been said about excluding them. “ In the 
name of all that is sane,” cries Bargee, ‘‘ let us 
face faéts!" The apostrophe to sanity 
suggests a little fever, and the excitement 
about facing facts a tendency to wander from 
them to morbid fancies. ‘*‘ What does he 
think I should do,” wails our young man, 
though armed with a barge-pole, “if faced 
with the task of satisfying only tens of readers 
instead of thousands ?”” Do? Make the tens 
thousands. The answer is simple, but what a 
question to ask. 


And how to make the tens thousands ? 
When I went to Edinburgh I was told: ‘‘ The 
people want little or nothing but fiction.” 
For years the home reading libraries had been 
glutted with novels, yet the foolishness of this 
policy was patent even to me, a new-comer, for 
the remaining volumes of a once famous non- 
fiction library had become, through excessive 
use, smells rather than books. With the 
committee’s approval, and without any public 
opposition, | built up the stocks of non-fiction 
class by class, and raised much higher the 
Standard of choice in fiction. And did the 
result come down to Bargee’s expectations ? 
Not by a hundred poles and a furlong. At 


himself 


the time of the change, in 1922, our annual 
home reading issue was less than 900,000. 
Now the total is 3,100,000. | discovered in 
Edinburgh, as elsewhere, that thousands of 
readers were being deprived of the very books 
public libraries exist to provide so that other 
readers—a comparatively small class, number- 
ing but a few thousands in a city of 440,000— 
might haye novels at the rate of three or four 
a week each. The fiction-shop policy was a 
running sore, exhausting our money and 
degrading our reputation. 


From another source | have valuable figures, 
the like of which, unfortunately and thought- 
lessly, | have not gathered. In 1928, at the 
Enoch Pratt Library, Baltimore, 711 fiction 
titles were bought out of 1,135 published, or 
62 per cent. Thereafter novels were chosen 
more carefully. In 1933, 186 titles were 
approved out of 1,317 published, or 14 per 
cent. ; in 1935, 244 out of 1,362, or 17 per cent. 
Concurrently the non-fiction shelves were 
replenished. In Pratt are 95 per cent. of the 
titles in the Standard Catalog for Public Libraries ; 
86 per cent. of the titles in Shaw’s List of Books 
jor College Libraries ; and 67.3 per cent. of the 
even “ more specialized and scholarly type of 
material ’’ published by the Columbia Univer- 
sity Press. And the result? Our Bargee 
would expect ten people to come for every 
thousand. In Baltimore, where the librarians 
are wanting neither in public spirit nor in 
librarianship, every thousand was multiplied 
nearly by three. A total issue of 1,004,061 
in 1925 rose to 2,704,995 in 1935, although 
during the depression the book fund had been 
curtailed severely, from $95,680 in 1931 to 
$21,420 in 1933. As at Edinburgh, so at 
Baltimore, the higher the quality of the service 
the higher the issue. 

\nother point. Referring to the Edinburgh 
survey, Bargee tries to turn against me my 
point that well-housed citizens use the library 
more than dwellers in slums. In describing 
the survey | stated clearly that only quantity, 
not quality, of books was taken into account 
in making it. My issue with Eratosthenes was 
about quality, not quantity. However, 
whether on the subject of quantity or quality 
Bargee trips over his pole. “ We may expect 
to raise the standards of reading as the standards 
of living are raised.” Excelsior! Since 1890, 
from my own observation, standards in health 
and cleanliness, in housing, clothing, and 
educating the people have been raised enor- 
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mously Bargee will find no social historian 
During 


the same period only one service had declined 


to deny the truth of this statement. 


qualitatively. In the public library the quality 
of book stock has been lowered very generally. 
Compare the catalogues of 1890 and earlier 
with those of to-day Here is a question for 
Why does the quality of 


much of our bookstock go down, always 


Bargee to answer 


as the Standards of living go up 


present time book-selectors in many 


many, | say, for there are notable exceptions 


British public libraries are not running abreast 
| 


with modern thought in philosophy, religion 
and sociology, with the progress of knowledge 
in science, technology and history, or with 
the achievements of the mind in fine art, 
music, and even literature On the other 
hand, these libraries are dropping level with 


} 


shop libraries: choosing novels so low in 
quality that it is impossible for shop libraries 
to tall 


journal which 


1 
I 


yack upon lower standards: and in a 
, in Duff Brown’s day, was a 
Strong advocate of high quality service, we 
find Euripides defending this policy as neces 
sary to maintain issues; although he Still 
claims to be a barge-pole away from the snop 


librarian ! 


We scare this issue bogey away with the 
tight kind of librarianship \s long as good 
exist plenty of people will come to 

id them, and will come to us for them, 
however Strong the competition of shop 
libraries, wireless and_ pictures. Recently 


published Statistics demonstrate 


the 12 States (among 48) of the 
having the A/ghes? circulation of 
uput from public libraries, 
greatest number of families 
radio sets, have the highest 
receipts Per it cinema doors. On 
the other hand of the 12 States with the 
vel circulation trom public libraries, 
, 


8 have the tewest wireless sets, and 8 the 


lowest receipts per caput at cinema doors. 


that of the 12 States with the Aighesf 
circulation ber caput rom public libraries, 
G6 have the highest number of be okshops 
proportionate to population, 7 the 
highest number of commercial lending 
libraries and 6 the highest number 
of bool ot the month club = and 
literary guild subscriptions On the 


other hand, of the 12 States with the 


/owest circulation from public libraries, 
9 have the fewest bookshops, 9 the 
fewest commercial girculating libraries, 
and 9 the fewest book club and literary 
guild subscriptions. 


that (to be more particular) California 
holds the highest position for public 
library issue per caput and holds second 
place for cinema receipts, fourth place 
for commercial libraries, eighth place 
for book of the month and literary club 
subscriptions, and tenth place for wire- 
less-minded families—all scores being 
among the top 12 out of 48. Massa- 
chusetts, coming second on the score of 
libraries, is in the same position as 
California in relation to the other 
services. 

The causes of Steadily falling issues are 
diminishing incompetent 
librarianship ; or a poor bookfund, with the 
consequences overworked, dirty bookstock, 
and book selection on too narrow a basis. 
Shop libraries, wireless, and pictures are 


pe ypulation : or 


NCUSES. Yours, etc., 
Ernest A. SAVAGE, 


Public Libraries, 
Edinburgh. 


SUMMARY OF THE LIBRARY ASSOCIATION 
EXAMINATION RESULTS. 
ELEMENTARY 

415 Candidates sat, 201 Passed (2 with Merit). 


INTERMEDIATE Part | 
(Clas sification) 
361 Candidates sat, 176 Passed. 


INTERMEDIATE Parr II 
(Cataloguing) 
291 Candidates sat, 85 Passed 


Finat Parr | 
34 Candidates sat, 26 Passed (5 with Merit). 


Frvat Parr Il 
65 Candidates sat, 19 Passed. 


Finat Parr Ill 
28 Candidates sat, 16 Passed. 


LANGUAGES. 
—7 Passed (2 with Merit 
14 Passed (1 with Honours, 4 with Merit). 
tin 5s Passed (1 with Honours) 
\Vpanish.—7 Passed (2 with Honours, t with Merit). 


Of the 1,262 Candidates who entered the examina- 
tions $56 Passed, /.¢., 44 per cent. of the entrants. Ia 
the additional subject of Palaography and Archives 
1 Candidate passed. 
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